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LINNIE HAGUEWOOD.' 
DORA DONALD, GARY, SOUTH DAKOTA. 

To fully understand the condition of Linnie Haguewood 
when she became a ward of the state, it is necessary to know of 
her life prior to that time. 

Linnie Haguewood was born at Ida Grove, lowa, October 
12, 1879. For eighteen months her life was that of a normal child, 
with nothing to indicate the dark shadow that was to turn the 
channel of her life apart from that of other human beings. The 
first misfortune was scarlet fever, followed in quick succession by 
measles, whooping cough, and the final blow, that dread disease 
meningitis. The little frame was in no condition to resist such an 
attack. For days the mother watched the feeble flame, expecting 
to see it extinguished any moment; but it was God’s will that the 
child should live. Live! Can it be life to live in utter dark- 
ness, in boundless silence ? Can it be life to be deprived of all 
that spontaneity of motion and speech so essential to the develop- 
ment of child nature? If such is life, the child lived. 

In a picture taken at the age of six, Linnie is a sweet-faced 
winsome child. The expression is natural, the whole appear- 
ance normal. But take away all the sunshine, and with it, the 
song of the birds, the blossoms that grow for chubby fingers, 
Mother’s smile, Father’s word of approval, and the constant 
watchfulness necessary to keep the little feet in the right path. 
Institute, instead, an objective world and place in it an untutored 


*Reprinted by permission from advance sheets of the “Bulletin 
of Iowa State Institutions.” 
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mind, with no possible means of securing mental growth except 
through untrained baby fingers. Such was Linnie’s position in 
life and when we contrast it with that of any normal child, whose 
every impulse is to reach out into the great world and to whom 
the complete action of all the senses is barely sufficient to gratify 
the intense longing of the growing soul, we see how vainly Lin- 
nie struggled for freedom. Had her education begun at this 
period, much of the pain of the following years might have been 
avoided. She passed through each phase of child development 
and was thwarted at every point. With no one to guide her to 
the light, her mind remained dormant to some extent. 

Consequently, at the age of ten, Linnie, with all the sweet- 
ness of innocent childhood, was yet a most irrational being. Her 
will knew no master, all her energy was centered in self and the 
gratification of selfish desires. Urged on by an unusually active 
mentality and disappointed at every step, we do not blame but 
only pity her when she became the victim of an ungoverned tem- 
per, and cruelly tortured herself when she failed in her attempts 
to make her wants known. It is enough to know that such con- 
ditions existed; it is too sad to relate them. We who have all 
our faculties, can never know how this child suffered. Those 
who watched her saw the outward manifestation, but could know 
nothing of the mental anguish. They saw her during periods of 
patient longing, followed by bitter, passionate outbreaks; and 
finally, in that saddest of all conditions, hopeless surrender! All 
these years she had struggled alone in a world where the power to 
search and to know is every child’s birthright. Alone, yet each 
person who gazed upon her helplessness had within himself the 
power to release her from the thralls of ignorance. 

At last help came in the form of the manual alphabet. The 
fingers were taught to fashion letters representing objects. It 
required three weeks of daily repetition to impress upon her 
mind the fact that three movements of the fingers represented 
the object, cup. When this fact became fixed, Linnie began the 
task of learning to spell the names of all familiar objects. Here, 
again, she was alone. The family cares of her mother had in- 
creased until there was little time to give Linnie. The great evil, 
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mental torpor, had so taken possession of the child that she was 


‘ 


now content to simply “exist” for long periods of time with only 
an occasional awakening to active effort in the prosecution of this 
new pastime. The parents, for the first time, seeing the possi- 
bility of greater development, were persuaded to allow Linnie to 
enter the Iowa College for the Blind at Vinton, Iowa. 

It was here that Linnie came into my life, and from that time 
until the present it has been my privilege to live in very close 
touch with her inner life, and to watch the rapid development 
of this sweet intelligent girl. At that time, I had charge of the 
primary department in the Iowa College for the Blind. Linnie 
was placed under my supervision during certain portions of the 
day. She was then fourteen years old. In personal appearance 
she was not pre-possessing, though not repulsive. She was un- 
duly developed in a physical way, exceedingly awkward in move- 
ments, unsteady in gait, and unable to walk without a supporting 
arm. Her complexion was of a peculiar whiteness, and dark 
rings beneath her eyes gave her a ghastly appearance. When 
the features were in repose, her face had the blank expression of 
an unfinished model. The head, though well shaped and indicat- 
ing fine brain power, was carried in a tilted way. The two re- 
deeming features, to the casual observer, were the girl’s mouth 
and hands. About the mouth flitted a smile of marvelous sweet- 
ness, a smile that illuminated the otherwise plain features with a 
beautiful intelligence, and was, in itself, a sufficient reward for 
any effort required to produce it. Linnie’s hands are her all and 
to them have been given a most appealing beauty. Slender, 
tapering fingers, unsoiled by contact with the rougher elements 
of life, are ever objects of admiration; but when endowed with 
intelligence, and a clinging, speaking soul, they are irresistible ! 
Such were Linnie’s hands, their pleadings could not be resisted, 
and they won their way to every heart. Exquisite hands and a 
beautiful smile were Linnie’s credentials; in trusting confidence, 
she expected humanity to accept, with them, fourteen years of un- 
disciplined life, absolute ignorance, an idomitable will, passions 
uncontrolled, infantile helplessness, and all the faults and weak- 
nesses of such a condition. Such was the life that touched the 
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hearts of the Iowa people, and so readily did they respond to the 
request of Mr. Murphy of Vinton, Iowa, that within three months 
a sufficient sum had been contributed to insure a special teacher 
for two years. This fund was placed in the hands of a committee, 
formed for that purpose, and I was engaged as teacher. 

For two years Linnie had been a member of my kindergarten 
class. During this time, she did such work and took such part 
in the kindergarten life as was possible for one without speech. 
Having her constantly before me, watching her deft fingers, and 
responding to her silent appeals, gave me an insight into her 
nature and a knowledge of her mental ability that greatly aided 
me in my work. 

Linnie was sixteen years old when her school life began. We 
entered the Iowa College for the Blind by special permission of 
the Board of Trustees. Through the kindness of the superinten- 
dent, we were under no restrictions. This was well, for a mind 
so wholly undisciplined could not be confined to the narrow lim- 
its of a school room. Linnie had progressed so far as to know 
that I could help her and to feel that she was now obtaining what 
she had so long sought. In the light of this new intelligence, 
and aided by a means of communication, the manual alphabet, 
she began an investigation of the world. ‘This spirit of investi- 
gation led her from object to object, the halls, the rooms, the 
yard; nothing escaped her diligent fingers. For some time this 
was self-satisfying and I was content to follow, applying language 
to each object. There was no doubt of her intelligence, her abili- 
ty was evident, but I soon found I had a foe to fight and an intel- 
ligence to save. Her lack of training had brought about a men- 
tal torpor that at times threatened to baffle all efforts to reach 
the darkened mind. When the novelty of new surroundings and 
new conditions wore away, there was a relaxation that was ruin- 
ous in its effects. All the teachings of days would apparently be 
lost. There seemed to be no way to break the spell that impris- 
oned her mind. The first year we did little systematic work. 
Where Linnie’s fancy led, I followed. When these periods of 
inertia appeared, I taxed my ingenuity to arouse my pupil and 
often found it necessary to hold her to the task by sheer force of 
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will. It required constant effort during the first years to hold her 
attention and to keep her in a receptive condition. All the in- 
dolent habits of fifteen years had to be changed, the unreasonable 
will held in check, and self made a minor consideration to the 
child who had learned to consider it the object of life. A locked 
door was sufficient excuse for an extended argument and none 
other than a teacher could persuade her to move from the closed 
door. A lost ribbon was quite enough to bring about a frenzy of 
passion, and so delicate was her sense of touch that no substitute 
could be offered for the missing article. Let no one imagine 
these difficulties were easily overcome; it required the united 
effort of our natures, and a never yielding determination. 

Linnie quickly acquired and easily learned to use a vocab- 
ulary of several hundred words which she expressed by means 
of the manual alphabet. Her mechanical turn of mind aided her 
in the mastery of the point system of reading and script writing, 
and she soon recorded her thoughts in written language. With 
the beginning of the second year, Linnie entered the regular class 
and her work has progressed with little interruption. 

sy a special act of the Lowa Legislature, a sufficient sum was 
appropriated to carry on her education. 

Linnie’s natural inclination, and the long years of isolation, 
led her to find her greatest pleasure in solitude and to depend 
wholly upon personal investigation as a means of gaining in- 
formation. To overcome this, she spent two years in the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf where she mingled freely with those 
who are skilled in the use of the manual alphabet. The benefit 
derived from this contact with intelligent minds was noticeable 
in her written work, while it fired her with an ambition to “go 
every place and to see everything.” Fortunately this desire was 
partially fulfilled. In Mr. Wade of Oakmont, Pa., Linnie has a 
friend whose greatest pleasure is giving others pleasure. 
Through his generosity, she has had a delightful and instructive 
trip each summer. A year in the training school of the Iowa 
State Normal at Cedar Falls, Iowa, completed the emancipation 
of this imprisoned mind by throwing her in daily contact with 
natural people. She is now a member of the South Dakota 
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School for the Blind and will remain in this institution until her 
education has been completed. 

Her life is the uneventful life of any school girl. All the 
avenues of gaining information have been opened to her. She 
reads all the different systems of print for the blind, writes with 
a pencil, and operates a typewriter. She uses her voice freely in 
conversation and is able by placing her finger tips on my lips to 
read spoken words. Her voice is not natural, yet those with 
whom she is associated understand her readily. 

Her studies are as follows: Reading, Spelling, Type-writing, 
English Composition, Language, Geography, United States His- 
tory, and Mathematics. 

It must be remembered that all of these studies are not 
printed in the same system of raised characters and that it is 
necessary for Linnie to read three or four different systems in one 
day. It would surprise the average experienced reader of the 
various systems for the blind, to find her so proficient in this re- 
spect. She reads rapidly, and with no hesitation when changing 
from one system to another. At present she is reading “Birds 
and Bees,” by John Burroughs. 

In spelling, Linnie reads the word from the Braille then, 
after having had the meaning explained, uses it in sentences. A 
great responsibility rests upon the teacher in giving her the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning. Depending wholly upon books, she 
often fails to grasp the implied meaning. A misspelled word 
is rarely found in her written work. She considers this one of 
her favorite studies because it necessitates the use of her type- 
writer. 

Her written work is prepared on the typewriter. These 
lessons are models of neatness and accuracy. Linnie is slow 
in developing fluency in the use of English. Her style is clear, 
brief, and direct, with none of the imaginative genius displayed 
by Helen Keller. She is rapidly acquiring the power of gaining 
knowledge from the printed page, though it is still necessary to 
give her much assistance. She makes a practice of committing 
pleasing selections. The following is a written recitation re- 
cently prepared: 
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DANIEL BOONE. 

Daniel Boone was a Pennsylvania boy. He lived in Exeter. 
It was a very little town sixty miles from Philadelphia. 

One day he was playing in the woods with two other little 
boys when a wild yell from an animal was heard. The boys 
crept to the panther and shot. The panther sprang and fell on 
the ground at the hunters’ feet, dead. The panther was taken 
into the village. 

Daniel Boone was a plucky and courageous boy to prowl 
up and down the Schuylkill River. He loved the big trees and 
there was no one with him except his dog. They built a hut and 
lived in it. 

The study of language, with Linnie, is the use of language, 
and her work is largely confined to this feature. The expression 
of thought, in clear and correct English, is the object ever held 
in view. To accomplish this, all written sentences, every thought 
expressed by the manual alphabet, is an exercise in language, 
and mistakes are corrected before they become fixed habits. In 
her text-book, she is now working with transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, direct and indirect objects. 

After reading a geographical description, she quickly turns 
to her maps and locates the towns and cities, following her in- 
vestigation by many intelligent questions concerning the actual 
conditions existing in these places. At present, she is making 
a careful study of England. She heartily welcomes the period 
for this study and is loath to give it up for other work. 

Linnie has only begun the study of history. Heretofore 
her work has been in the form Of stories and incidents. She is 
now required to use the text-book but has not done sufficient 
work to enable one to tell what her progress will be. She has 
shown little interest in the subject because, to express her feeling 
ig her own words, “It is about such old people.” 

Linnie’s bug-bear is mathematics. Her most serious defi- 
ciency is her lack of reasoning power. But when, by her tenacity 
of purpose, she once grasps the “why,” she is accurate in solving 
the problem and never forgets it. In other studies, Linnie has 
unlimited patience, but in mathematics she finds it necessary to 
exercise great self-control. 
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Perhaps in no respect has Linnie improved more than in 
general disposition. She has lost all the unreasonable determin- 
ation of purpose that characterized the early years of her educa- 
tion, while all the better traits of her character have become in- 
tensified. She is extremely methodical, practical, and intensely 
earnest in all her undertakings. She is particularly fond of and 
very successful with any work requiring the manipulation of 
machinery. Knowing of her skill along this line, Mr. Wade has 
taken advantage of it to provide a means of earning a livelihood 
after her education has been completed. He has placed at her 
disposal a stereotype-maker for printing books for the blind. 
The use of this machine and the art of binding such books have 
been incorporated in her course of study. She quickly acquired 
a knowledge of this branch and supplies one class with daily 
lesson sheets. Her skill in manual work has ever been the sub- 
ject of much wonderment. She is dainty in her habits, fond of 
dress, and fully appreciates luxurious living. Her pleasures are 
few and largely confined to intellectual sources or to the kindness 
of her many friends. 

Her taste in literature tends toward the contemplation of the 
grand old truths of nature. Language came to her too late in 
life to allow her to enjoy the simple juvenile tales that give color 
and fancy to the lives of children. Books, to her, are realities; 
and in and through them she seeks explanation of all things. 
Recently, a school friend sprained her ankle. Linnie’s sympa- 
thetic nature was greatly troubled by the accident until she found 
in her prayer book, “that the bones which Thou hast broken 
may rejoice.” This assurance satisfied her and, as a means of 
consolation, she brought the entire prayer to the sufferer. 

Linnie’s nature is most reverent. A trivial duty is per- 
formed with a spirit of devotion. In cases of obstinacy or in- 
difference, “God wishes you to do it” invariably succeeded wheh 
other influences failed to bring about the desired result. Linnie’s 
sympathy is one of her beautiful traits. Not long since, ina 
spirit of mischief, she imitated a crippled soldier. When asked 
to repeat the performance, she laughingly limped away to the 
great amusement of her audience. With a sudden revulsion 
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of feeling she quickly returned, the exquisite spirituality of her 
whole being expressing a rebuke, while from her fingers flashed 
the message, “I shall not do it. Iam sorry for the poor old 
soldier.” 

Such is the transformation that five years of systematic train- 
ing has wrought in this greatly afflicted child. To-day she is a 
well developed young girl of twenty-one years. She has a nor- 
mal conception of life, its pleasures, duties, ambitions, disappoint- 
ments, and rewards. She has conquered self and her wayward 
inclinations. She is faithful in the performance of each day’s 
duty; cheerfully and hopefully looks into the future; and is 
anxious that she may be prepared to take her place in the life 
that awaits her. 














REPORT ON THE PARIS CONGRESS—II.* 
FREDRIK NORDIN, WENERSBURG, SWEDEN. 

Monday afternoon, Aug. 6, 1900.—The meeting was opened 
with the reading of telegrams containing greetings from Scuri at 
Naples, and Casanova at Milan. 

Claveau next had the floor, and urged that none but hearing 
persons should be allowed to take part in the voting; that special 
committees should be appointed to consider the various reports 
which had been sent to the Congress; and that discussion should 
not be allowed concerning the arrangement of instruction in 
various countries, and concerning the question whether insti- 
tutions for deaf-mutes should be considered as institutions of 
charity or as educational institutions. 

In support of the last mentioned request he stated that this 
question was one of a delicate character, and that an international 
Congress could not be supposed to be acquainted with the details 
of the organization in each country. 

The proposition gave rise to a hot debate during which 
Lacharriére, Baguer, and others spoke in favor of discussing the 
question. On the other hand, Stockmans supported Claveau’s 
proposition and stated that this was a political question which 
should not form a subject of discussion. If the schools for deaf- 
mutes were declared to be educational institutions this might 
lead to the suppression of the liberty which various countries 
enjoyed. Loud applause from all those present who favored 
Stockman’s view greeted his remarks; and expression was there- 
by given to the fear that the French and Belgian institutions for 
deaf-mutes, if they were declared not to be charitable institutions, 
and if the Congress pronounced in favor of compulsory education, 
would be placed under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 





1From the Nordish Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction]. Translated by H. Jacobson, Washington, D.C. 
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By a large majority the following resolution was adopted: 

The Congress resolves not to keep on the programme of 
discussion the question whether institutions for deaf-mutes shall 
be considered as charitable or as educational institutions. 

The first two propositions of Claveau, however, were not put 
to a vote. Claveau’s first proposition may, nevertheless, have 
been one of the reasons why the offer made later by the section of 
deaf-mutes, for both sections to work together, was not accepted 
by the section of the hearing. 

In connection with the question concerning the arrange- 
ment of the instruction in various countries, short reports were 
communicated, one by Ferreri, relative to the Italian Schools for 
deaf-mutes, in which he referred to the pamphlet which he had 
sent to the Congress, by Jenhot concerning the Belgian, and by 
Nordin, concerning the Swedish schools. 

The Congress next passed to the discussion of the question 
whether special institutions should be established for talented 
deaf-mutes, or whether only supplementary courses should be 
added to the existing schools. Several speakers took part in 
the discussion, amongst the rest Claveau, Médéric, Stockmans, 
van Schelle, Ostrogradsky, and Lacharriére, 

There were many widely divergent views regarding this 
question. Whilst one of the speakers spoke words of warning 
against drawing the deaf-mutes away from their simple conditions 
which would be the consequence of creating for them higher 
institutions of learning; many others spoke in favor of the desir- 
ability of higher education for deaf-mutes who either needed 
or longed for such instruction. Gallaudet, who thought that this 
instruction might be entrusted, as in America, to special colleges, 
suggested that one such college might be established to be in 
common for ali those countries where French is spoken, one 
for those where German, one for those where English, and one 
for those countries where Italian is spoken. Others again were 
of the opinion that courses of higher instruction should be 
established in connection with the existing schools for deaf- 
mutes. ‘This latter opinion prevailed, and the Congress adopted 
the following resolution: 
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This Congress expresses its wish that higher courses be 
established in the schools for secondary instruction, and that a 
selection be made from among scholars so as to place in these 
courses specially talented children. 


The next question, relative to special institutions for back- 
ward deaf-mutes did not give rise to any lengthy discussion, 
probably because, owing to the extraordinary length of the ses- 
sion the interest began to flag. Father Médéric expressed it 
as his opinion that deaf-mute children of this kind would be bene- 
fited by the ordinary instruction unless they were idiots; and the 
Congress deemed this sufficient. 


Tuesday forenoon.—Lacharriére let Baguer take his place 
as presiding officer, in order that he might be enabled to put him- 
self on record as protesting against the action of yesterday’s ses- 
sion of the Congress in striking from the programme the question 
whether the schools for deaf-mutes should be considered as 
charitable or as educational institutions. This protest which 
was quite sharp, had this good effect that no further attempts 
were made to strike from the programme the question whether 
and in how far the education of deaf-mutes should be made com- 
pulsory. After making this protest, Lacharriére resumed the 
President’s chair. From the other section of the Congress, that 
of deaf-mutes, a request was received that before the conclusion 
of the Congress the two sections should unite for the common 
consideration of certain questions before the Congress. This 
proposition, however, was not accepted by the section of the hear- 
ing, after the presiding officer had in a short speech spoken 
against the same. 

The Congress next passed to the discussion of the other 
principal question, viz.: the results reached by means of the 
speech-method. 

The discussion was opened by Jenhot who stated that speech 
was not only an excellent means of instruction but the very best 
means of communication between deaf-mutes and other persons. 
The speech of deaf-mutes is certainly not pleasant to the ear, but 
fully answers its purpose. If instruction by the speech method 
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were given in the proper manner, the deaf-mutes would thereby 
be restored to human society. 

Gallaudet spoke next, and in a long address gave an epitome 
of his views contained in the pamphlet which he had prepared for 
the Congress. He stated as his opinion gained through inter- 
course with teachers and deaf-mutes and by his own experience, 
that for twenty-two per cent. of the deaf-mutes the speech-method 
is worth the trouble which it involves, that for fifteen per cent. it 
is of no value, and that for the remaining sixty-three per cent., 
it has not the value which its advocates claim for it, and that for 
at least fifty per cent. the speech-method is not worth the labor 
spent on it; and that a combined method is the best for the devel- 
opment of deaf-mutes. 

He was followed by Metzger who read the pamphlet which 
Heidsiek had caused to be prepared in French—as Heidsiek 
himself does not speak French. In this pamphlet Heidsiek gave 
his views regarding the speech method, claiming that its results 
are unsatisfactory, that it produces an imperfect sign-language, 
an unintelligible speech, defective reading, and in general the 
low standard of development of many scholars who have been 
instructed by the speech-method. He condensed his views in 
the following two axioms: 

1. The experience of many years has shown that the pure 
speech-method may be applied in the case of deaf-mutes improp- 
erly so-called, especially those who possess remnants of hearing 
and speech. 

2. For deaf-mutes, however, in the full sense of the word, 


especially those of weak or mediocre capacity, the use of a com- 
bined method is desirable. 

As might have been expected, these utterances gave rise 
to a long and lively discussion. 

The Italians, especially, eagerly defended the pure speech- 
method, and those views which had guided the resolutions of the 
Milan Congress. Ferreri maintained that the speech-method 
furthers the ability to speak and read lips far beyond anything 
which the combined method can do. The results obtained 
through the speech-method were the best. Even for backward 
children this method was to be preferred, because it enables the 
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deaf-mutes, though with a limited stock of words, to communi- 
cate with their surroundings. Neither the writing nor the sign- 
method could advance the deaf-mute in speaking as much as the 
speech-method. The resolutions of the Milan Congress should, 
therefore, be upheld. Perini spoke in the same strain and re- 
minded the Congress of the experience of Fornari and many 
others. 

Tuesday afternoon.—The discussion now turned to the dif- 
ficulties of lip-reading, which caused an exchange of views be- 
tween Forchhammer, who showed in what these difficulties con- 
sisted, and Ostrogradsky, who called attention to the circum- 
stances that deaf-mutes do not read merely from the lips, but from 
the entire face. Since Metzger had spoken words of warning not 
to consider the whole instruction of deaf-mutes as too easy—why 
not send deaf-mutes to the common schools for hearing children 
if this instruction was really so easy? Nordin maintained that 
one should not be too severe in the demand for the pure speech- 
method for the most backward. Bech said that possibly the 
deaf who held their meeting in the adjoining hall, might reach a 
different result in their discussions from that reached by the ad- 
vocates of the pure speech-method; and after Claveau and Stock- 
mans had spoken in favor of this method, two propositions were 
submitted to a vote. 

The one, offered by Fay, was as follows: 

The Congress, in view of the circumstance that not all deaf- 
mute children possess the same intellectual and physical capacity 
for acquiring speech and the ability to read speech, is of the 
opinion that the instruction of these children should not be con- 
fined to the strict appliance of one method, but that the method 
should be selected with due regard to the capacity of the pupil, 
and that those means should be employed calculated to produce 
the best intellectual and moral development of each individual. 

The Congress, placing great value on speech and speech- 
reading, is of the opinion that all deaf-mute children should, upon 
entering school, be instructed in speech, and that this instruction 
should be continued with all those who show satisfactory progress 
therein. 

A few members of the Congress, among them the Scandina- 
vian delegates, voted in favor of these propositions; but the vast 
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majority voted for the following proposition offered by Baguer: 

The Congress being of opinion that the speech-method is 
to be preferred to the sign-method, in order to restore deaf-mutes 
to human society and give them a more perfect knowledge of 
speech, declares that it stands by the resolutions of the Milan 
Congress and expresses the desire: 

ist. That the teachers of deaf-mutes direct their efforts to 
the preparation of those text-books and that educational appara- 
tus which are necessary for the instruction of deaf-mutes. 

2nd. That the books and apparatus thus prepared by one 
school should be obtainable by other schools at cost price. 

One of the reasons for offering this resolution must be 
found in the circumstance that the introduction of the speech- 
method in France cost so much labor and so many conflicts. and 
that a resolution which did not recommend the pure speech- 
method for all deaf-mutes might have been used as a weapon 
against the speech-method. 

Gallaudet then offered a resolution that in publishing the 
resolutions of the Congress the word “Congress” should not be 
used but the words “the hearing section of the Congress.” This 
resolution was not adopted. 

Instruction in manual labor in schools for deaf-mutes was 
next treated in two addresses by Jenhot and Nordin, the latter of 
whom advocated an arrangement of the same kind as that laid 
before the meeting at Copenhagen. The question did not cause 
any resolution by the Congress. 

The rest of the afternoon session was devoted to the question 
concerning the compulsory instruction of deaf-mutes. The 
discussion was opened, strangely enough, by a person outside of 
deaf-mute circles, a young lawyer, Dr. Bonnefoy. His presence 
at the Congress is explained by the fact that he has made deep 
researches as regards the legal status of deaf-mutes; on which 
subject he has written a long and exhaustive dissertation for his 
Doctor’s degree. In an address of considerable length, in which 
he gave a résumé of a pamphlet prepared for the Congress by 
Marcel Mauduit, a deaf-mute, and which was distinguished by 
great clearness and elegant diction, he reviewed the conditions 
relative to this question which prevail in various countries, and 
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showed the necessity that at the proper age all deaf-mutes should 
receive instruction. Dr. Bonnefoy’s address earned for him a 
special acknowledgment from the presiding officer, who like- 
wise spoke in favor of compulsory instruction. Baguer, like- 
wise, in an eloquent speech, advocated the same. 

For the clerical members Stockmans took the floor and 
maintained that in Belgium compulsory instruction was not need- 
ed. <Any resolution to that effect would meet with disfavor on 
the part of the Belgian authorities. The Congress, however, 
adopted the following resolution offered by Baguer: 

The Congress expresses the desire that the authorities in 
the different countries will devise the necessary ways and means 
to assure elementary and industrial instruction to all deaf-mutes 
from the time when they enter school. 

Wednesday forenoon—The first subject which came up 
for discussion was that of hearing-exercises. 

Dr. Schwendt in a long address reported the results ot 
Urbantschitsch’s and Bezold’s investigations, which are well 
known to the readers of our journal, from the articles by Keller. 
His address was concluded with the wish that Bezold’s prop- 
Osition to supplement instruction by hearing exercises should 
be adopted by the schools for deaf-mutes. 

St. Hilaire spoke in the same sense, pointing out the good 
results of the hearing exercises at the School of Asniéres. Bell 
mentioned that this phase of the treatment of deaf-mutes had been 
in vogue in America for a long time, that from 40 to 50 per cent. 
of the deaf-mutes possessed some remnants of hearing and would 
derive some benefit from instruction by hearing, and that many 
of them might be considered “speaking and half-hearing persons.” 
The presiding officer, Bouvier, and Miss Waagmester likewise 
spoke in favor of hearing exercises. The Congress adopted 
the following resolution concerning this question: 

The Congress expresses the desire that by all the obtainable 
means of investigation the condition of each deaf-mute child 
(especially physical deafness) should be ascertained at the time 
when the child enters school. 

On motion of Baguer, the Congress added the following: 

The Congress expresses the desire that, in addition to the 
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usual course of instruction, the deaf-mutes should go through 
special exercises which require a certain degree of hearing. 

The Congress next passed to the consideration of the ques- 
tion regarding the best means for obtaining a good articulation. 
This question was treated by Forchhammer in an address which 
was received with applause, and in which he gave a brief résumé 
of his articulation-method, and explained the same by the aid of 
his Table of Vowels. Both this Table and the articulation method 
are well known to our readers. Médéric gave a review of Abbé 
Meunier’s labors in this direction and showed illustrations of the 
various positions of the organs of speech in producing sounds. 
This question did not cause any further discussion or resolution. 

The next question discussed was whether articulation should 
be used exclusively until all the sounds are taught and taken in 
by the deaf-mutes, or whether the deaf-mutes should be given 
words and short sentences, as each sound is taught. Concern- 
ing this question, as well as that of text-books for deaf-mutes, 
some printed remarks by Miss Waagmester were read, which, 
however, did not cause any discussion. 

Only one more question remained of the first part, viz.: that 
relative to deaf-mutes before entering school. The discussion 
was opened by Jenhot who spoke in favor of having the prepara- 
tory instruction for the instruction at school begin at the age of 
three. Nordin gave a review of the experiments made hitherto 
in instructing deaf-mutes under school age, and recommended 
that deaf-mute children should receive instruction at least from 
the age of five. The President expressed his sympathy in this 
matter, but warned the members of the Congress not to advocate 
the taking away of children from their parents at the tender age 
of three. The Congress did not pass any resolution regarding 
this question. 

Dr. Bell gave statistics showing the progress of the speech- 
method in America, which caused a short but sharp debate be- 
tween him and Dr. Gallaudet, who maintained that Bell’s 
figures were too high, whilst Bell assured the Congress that they 
were based on original reports from the Superintendents of the 
various schools. 
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Wednesday afternoon.—There remained for discussion at 
this meeting the third principal question with its various side- 
issues. 

discussion on the first of these, viz.: aid to deaf-mutes, form- 
ation of associations for mutual protection and for securing em- 
ployment, asylums, hospitals, etc., was opened by Stockmans. 
He said that even if the speech-method brings the deaf-mute 
nearer to the hearing, it can never develop him to the same degree 
of intellectual advancement as the hearing scholars. The deaf- 
mute, therefore, needs protection and aid. At every school an 
association for the protection of deaf-mutes should be formed, 
to aid them, procure employment for them, and through a suit- 
able organ (journal) further their intercommunication by speech. 
Stockmans laid before the Congress a detailed plan of such an 
association, arranged according to his ideas. 

lerrert and Bonnefoy also spoke in favor of extending aid 
to deaf-mutes, the latter expressing the opinion that the law 
concerning mutual aid which exists in France, was entirely suff- 
cient for that country. After Stockmans had again spoken of 
the necessity of special measures for assisting deaf-mutes; after 
the President had expressed his sympathy in the matter; and 
after Baguer had spoken of the importance of having the future 
of deaf-mutes cared for already whilst they are at school, by prac- 
tical industrial instruction; the Congress adopted the following 
resolution offered by Baguer: 

The Congress expresses the desire— 

Ist. That workshops for industrial instruction should be 
established, and an association for securing employment formed 
in every school. 

2d. That private and public charity should in every possible 
way encourage the establishment of industrial workshops, and 
the formation of associations for procuring employment for deaf- 
mutes. 


As regards the first of the three side issues, viz.: the ques- 
tion as to what progress had been made in improving the con- 
dition of deaf-mutes since the last Congress, Ferreri gave a 
summary review. 

In reply to the second question, relative to a closer union 
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in the labor for deaf-mutes between teachers and physicians, the 
Congress—without discussion—adopted the following resolution 
offered by Baguer: 

The Congress expresses the desire that medical and peda- 
gogical science, physicians and teachers, should mutually assist 
each other in preparing the study of the improvements which 
may be possible in the physical, intellectual, and industrial 
development of deaf-mutes. 

The last subject on the programme, viz.: statistics relating 
to deaf-mutes in various countries, brought out short reports 
from Roumania by Dr. Costinizo, who exhibited statistical and 
geographical charts relative to deaf-mutes in Roumania, and from 
Metzger concerning the deaf-mutes of Switzerland. 

The transactions of the Congress were now brought to a 
close. 

In the usual way, the President expressed his thanks to the 
Congress, and the Congress, through Bouvier, expressed its 
thanks to the President. 

The two Sections now united in a common meeting which, 
however, contained nothing of interest beyond the usual greet- 
ings at the close of a meeting. 

In the evening of the same day the members of the Congress 
were invited to a brilliant reception given by the President of the 
Republic; and many of the members responded to this invitation. 

On the following day the two Sections united at a banquet 
in the large hall of the Hotel Continental. About 200 persons, 
most of them deaf-mutes took part in this banquet at which a 
number of speeches were made, most of them in the sign-lan- 
guage. With this function the Congress closed. 

I had no opportunity to attend the meetings of the Section 
of deaf-mutes and can, therefore, not give a report of the same 
based on personal observation. 

The question may be asked: What has the hearing Section 
of this Congress accomplished ? 

It has discussed not a few important questions; and although 
as far as the Scandinavian 





some of them were such as had 
countries are concerned—been definitely settled; resolutions 
were adopted which may prove of great importance for other 
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countries, thus, e. g., the compulsory instruction of deaf-mutes, 
The resolutions regarding supplementary courses for older schol- 
ars, the exchange of text books, hearing exercises, mutual aid 
societies, and united labor by teachers and physicians, are of great 
value for all countries. 

There is one drawback to all such Congresses, viz.: that the 
foreign delegates are not sufficiently versed in the language of 
the country and can, therefore, not follow the discussions very 
closely, or take that part therein which they would take, if famil- 
iar with the language. If there had not been this hindrance, the 
discussions would have been much more lively and more ex- 
haustive than actually was the case. 

It should be stated, however, that the Congress did its work 
with a good deal of energy, and that under the guidance of the 
deeply interested and able President, it accomplished far more 
for the cause of the deaf-mutes than the preceding Congress at 
Brussels. 

The question as to the place of meeting of the next Congress 
was not brought up during the sessions of this Congress; but 
it was discussed at a lunch which the Director of the National 
Institution of Paris, Giraud, gave to some specially invited mem- 
bers of the Congress.t. During this lunch which was a striking 
illustration of the great liberality of the host, several propositions 
as to the place of meeting of the next Congress were made. The 
Americans proposed Washington or California, the Russian dele- 
gate St. Petersburg. As it became clear that the matter could 
not be settled on the spot, it was resolved to meet at the Institu- 
tion for that purpose on the Saturday following. 

It was agreed to send a letter of greeting to the monarchs, 
presidents, and ministers of Public Instruction of those countries 
from which delegates were present. 

At the time fixed, on Saturday, Giraud, Bell, Ostrogradsky, 
Ferreri, Monaci, and Nordin met. 

*The invited guests were Bell, the Brothers Gallaudet, Fay, Ostrograd- 
sky, Ferreri, Monaci, Forchhammer, Nordin, Andre, and the teachers of 


the National Institution, Dufo de Germane, Giboulet, Dupont, Marichelle, 
and the Secretary of the Institution, Vivien. 
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Bell expressed it as his opinion: 

That these Congresses should not take place oftener than 
every tenth year; 

‘hat, instead, Congresses for countries speaking the same 
language might be held oftener; 

That an international Congress should be combined with 
some other attraction, e. g., a great Exposition; 

That, much as he desired to see the next Congress meet in 
America, some more central location should be selected; the same 
would apply to Russia as to America; 

That an exchange of ideas between the schools for deaf- 
mutes in the different countries could be inaugurated through 
an exchange of literature, just as much as through Congresses. 
The more important publications of one country could be sent to 
a common institution, be translated there, and then transmitted 
to all the other countries. The Volta Bureau at Washington 
would be a convenient organ for such an exchange. The Volta 
Bureau might also be commissioned to make arrangements for 
the next Congress. 

This proposition gave rise to a lively exchange of views, es- 
pecially as regards its last part. Forchhammer also suggested 
that the Congress should meet in Denmark in 1907, as in that 
year the Danish school for deaf-mutes would celebrate its cen- 
tennial. 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously: 

1. That the Volta Bureau should appoint representatives 
in the different countries—one for each country—who should 
annually collect imformation and literature concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf, to be transmitted by them to the Volta Bureau 
in Washington. 

2. That these annual reports should be sent to the Volta 
Bureau in the French language; and be there incorporated into 
a volume for distribution. 

3. That the volume should be translated into English, 
German, and other languages if the expenses could be met, so 
that every one interested—so far as practicable—should receive 
the publications in his own language. 

4. That in any event, a French edition should be obligatory; 
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and that the Volta Bureau should employ the French language 
in its communications with foreign countries. 

5. That the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau and his 
foreign representatives should discuss and settle the details of 
the plan—and provide means whereby the expenses may be equi- 
tably shared by the different countries involved. 

6. It was further agreed that the Volta Bureau should be 
requested to take the initiative in arranging for the next Inter- 
national Congress. Through its foreign representatives it could 
collect the opinions of prominent teachers of the deaf throughout 
the world concerning the best time and place for the next meet- 
ing, and thus be placed in a position to render a decision that 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 

It will be seen that these are important recommendations; 
and it is hoped that they will bear good fruit in the future. 

Dr. Bell was commissioned to communicate these resolutions 


to Mr. Hitz, the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 
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TRIENNIAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
GERMAN TEACHERS OF DEAF-MUTES AT 
HAMBURG, OCTOBER 1 and 2, Igoo.! 

E. SCHORSCH, LIEGNITZ, GERMANY. 

By resolution of the meeting held at Dresden in 1897, the 
meeting—or congress it may well be called—of 1900 was held at 
Hamburg, the second city of Germany in point of population, 
and the commercial metropolis of the German empire. The 
number of delegates was about 400, among them a number of 
ladies. The congress must in every way be termed a perfect suc- 
cess, to which the unbounded hospitality of the wealthy city of 
Hamburg contributed not a little. Nearly all the branch associa- 
tions of German teachers of deaf-mutes were well represented, 
some prominent foreign educators had come as guests from Rus- 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden; the Prussian Ministry of Public In- 
struction was represented by Dr. Watzold, the administration of 
the city schools of Berlin by Dr. Kaute, and that of Hamburg by 
Counselor Mahraun. 

In the evening of Sunday, September 30th, the members were 
welcomed at a social meeting held in the beautifully decorated 
parlor of the Hotel “Lowe” where Director Soder of Hamburg 
said in part: “In the cold North, warm hearts are ready to wel- 
a small branch 
of the mighty tree of general education—demands a great deal of 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, and vigorous physical, mental, and moral 
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come the guests. The education of deaf-mutes 


exertion. Our meetings are to be a powerful incitement to fol- 
low the road of progress. That we are on the right road, is 
shown by the large attendance, and especially by the presence 
of representatives of the highest educational authorities of the 
Empire. The selection of Hamburg as the place of meeting is 


"Republished from Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung, Berlin, Novem- 
ber, December, 1900. Translated by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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particularly appropriate. At Eppendorf—now part of the city of 
Hamburg—Heinicke devoted ten years of his life to the care and 
education of deaf-mutes (1768-1778); here he published his first 
works; here his monument has been erected. The city of Ham- 
burg is not only one of the great commercial centers of the world, 
and a most liberal patron of all the arts and sciences, but it is 
also rich in lasting monuments of the benevolence of public 
spirited citizens; and the number of its charitable institutions 
exceeds 500, most of them richly endowed. After speeches of 
welcome and congratulation by a number of the delegates, and 
spirited songs specially composed for the occasion, the order of 
business for the two days was adopted, after lengthy discussion. 

At 9 a. m. on the Ist of October, the Congress met for its 
first session in the grand and beautiful hall of the Masonic Tem- 
ple. The stage had been converted into a veritable grove of 
palms and laurels, against the green background of which the 
busts of the three German Emperors, William I, Frederick ITI, 
and William II, were brought out in bold relief. After a stirring 
chorus by a Hamburg Singing Society, Director Soder was the 
first to make an address, in which he said that the character of 
the past century [in Germany the 2oth century was considered 
to begin on the Ist of January, 1900,] was to an eminent degree 
one of progress. In 1800, there were in Germany only 4 schools 
for deaf-mutes, now there are almost 100 with 6500 scholars and 
upwards of 700 teachers. There is now room for all scholars. 
And the inner development has kept step with the increase in 
numbers. As the science of education has close and mutual 
relations with the mental life of nations, thus the education of 
deaf-mutes is most intimately connected with the science of gen- 
eral education. Whilst in general pedagogics the last century 
bears the impress of Pestalozzi and Diesterweg; so in deaf-mute 
education it bears the impress of Heinicke and Hill. Heinicke 
was the first to adopt the principles of the speech method in 
education; and when the French tares of mimics threatened to 
choke the German wheat of the speech method Hill, the contem- 
porary of Diesterweg, stepped in boldly and again successfully 
advocated the principles of the speech method. If we desire to 
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draw the sum total of what has been accomplished, we need only 
point to the Paris Congress of the present year. At that Con- 
gress French methods were no longer talked of, “German intel- 
lect, German perseverance, and German industry succeeded in 
gaining a victory for the speech method. To take backward 
steps is out of the question. The condition of deaf-mutes has 
been improved in all respects. Only one thing more remains to 
be accomplished, viz.: the compulsory education of deaf-mute 
children.” 

Privy Councilor Prof. Dr. Watzold then addressed the meet- 
ing as the representative of the Prussian Ministry of Public In- 
struction, and said in part: ‘““The order of business embraces two 
subjects which, if followed up closely, must touch the funda- 
mental problems and the most hotly discussed questions of deaf- 
mute education. The first subject is the question as to the posi- 
tion to be assigned to writing in the education of deaf-mutes. 
This subject necessarily leads to the question to what visible 
signs the silent soul of the deaf-mute attaches his ideas, and more 
especially his abstract ideas, whether to the feeling in the articu- 
lating apparatus, or only to the optical picture, to the represent- 
ation of the word in writing, or to some visible sign. The sec- 
ond subject, viz.: instruction through the ear, and its place in 
the course of instruction in schools for deaf-mutes, must seem 
to outsiders a very strange subject. The connection existing 
between teachers of deaf-mutes and medical science has never 
been entirely lost; and at the present time endeavors are being 
made to render this connection still closer. Whatever new truths 
the physiology and anatomy of the organs of the senses have 
brought to light, must be utilized. It is certain that even in the 
future the sciences of medicine and physiology will not be able 
to speak the divine “Ephphatha,” but they can extend powerful 
aid towards a better diagnosis of the sufferings of the individual, 
and towards a better and more thorough development of the 
methods by which we propose to return the deaf-mute to human 
society and to human endeavor in all the fields of human knowl- 
edge. 

Rev. von Horschelmann of Russia mentioned as an encour- 
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aging circumstance that two years ago the Empress had con- 
sented to become the special patroness of the Russian Society 
for the Education of Deaf-mutes, of which there are at present 
upwards of 200,000 in Russia. The discussion on the first subject, 
viz.: “The position to be assigned to writing in the education of 
deaf-mutes,”” was opened by an essay on this subject by Mr. 
Gopfert of Leipzig. Even those who do not agree with Gopfert 
must concede his earnest devotion to his subject, which made 
him shun no effort during the last three years to combat all ob- 
jections and make proselytes for his system. Thus, even if, in 
principle, the Congress did not agree with Mr. Gopfert, it must 
be said that the ideas set forth by him could not fail to exercise 
an influence on the pure speech method. Mr. Gopfert’s speech 
occupied more than one hour; and we can, therefore, only re- 
produce some of the leading ideas: “The question before this 
meeting has been thoroughly discussed in German and foreign 
periodicals, by conferences and associations of teachers. T*orch- 
hammer’s work has intensified the interest in this subject. The 
question as to the position which writing is to occupy in the sys- 
tem of deaf-mute instruction should be treated purely as a ques- 
tion of methods. For the deaf-mute there are two ways of ac- 
quiring speech: lip-reading and reading of written words. The 
first mentioned method is confined within very narrow limits. It 
is a very complicated activity of association in which the visible 
movements of speech are only aids for grasping the spoken word. 
It is, therefore, proper to examine the written word as to its value 
for acquiring speech. It is a representation, and so to speak, an 
incarnation of the spoken word. Even before learning to speak, 
the deaf-mute is able to comprehend written words and their 
meaning; it is a safer and more easily understood form of expres- 
sion than the spoken word. The written method, however, does 
not do away with the difficulties of lip-reading and speaking; it 
only works in proportion to the knowledge of speech and the 
readiness to speak which have already been acquired. In its 
complete development, speech is a complicated reflected mech- 
anism holding the middle between ideas, the form of sounds, and 
the visible representation of sounds, i. e., writing; therefore be- 
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tween the inner form of speech and the external appearance of 
speech. In consequence of practice, intimate associations are 
formed between these factors of speech, so that one part calls 
forth the other, without any impulse of the will. Every instruc- 
tion in speech must aim at producing this reflected mechanism. 
Lip-reading does not appear to be the most suitable means for 
reaching this end, for in the movements of the lips the deaf-mute 
only sees abbreviated representations of sounds, which presup- 
pose the fully accomplished mental acquirement of the full form 
of the sound. ‘The written representation of the sound is much 
better suited than the representation read from the lips, to give 
to the deaf-mute the successive movements of articulation 
necessary for the pronunciation of a word. By reading the writ- 
ten words aloud, the process of sharpening the grooves of articu- 
lation and strengthening the memory of articulation is accom- 
plished in a much more effective way than can be done by lip- 
reading. As a general rule, the pure speech-method has not 
fulfilled the promises which its advocates have held out. This 
is proved by the statements of Fornari and Gutzmann. The 
cause of this must be sought not only in unfavorable external 
conditions, but in inherent defects of the method. It begins with 
the most difficult technical part of the language, viz.: speech. It 
regulates the course of the first instruction in accordance with the 
difficulties of mechanical speech, whilst the written method from 
the very beginning takes account of the psychological interest. 
Imitative instruction is the most natural system of instruction. 
It permits to start from the element of the language, the sentence, 
and to make the verb the foundation and, so to speak, the scaf- 
folding, of the edifice of speech. What form does instruction 
according to the written method assume? The first step is to 
form and distinguish the letters. The names of various articles 
in the school-room, the names of the scholars, and various orders 
are given. By the side of this, instruction in articulation is given, 
such instruction starting with well known words. In proportion 
to the knowledge of the language and the ability to speak which 
has been acquired, lip-reading is to be practiced. Each new 
subject of instruction, introduced by means of reading, does not 
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only by this very means make it possible for the deaf-mute 
to grasp it more firmly, but also imparts a large amount of 
knowledge. The transition from the pure speech-method to 
the written method will be accomplished slowly. The latter 
method must first create its apparatus and its aids by hard 
work, 

‘ Mr. Vatter of Frankfort-on-the-Main was the first to lead 
the discussion concerning Mr. Gopfert’s address. In his opinion, 
the question is not in how far the written word should be used 
as an aid in acquiring the spoken word, but it is a question be- 
tween sound-form and written-form. Mr. Gopfert’s statements 
do not contain anything new. The Vienna, the Schleswig, and 
the Suabian schools likewise based instruction in the beginning 
on the written word. The recognized insufficiency of the writ- 
ten method led people to the speech method. The written method 
takes for its model the mother-school, and as its guide the system 
generally pursued in acquiring a foreign language. But what 
may be entirely suitable for normally endowed persons, is not 
always suitable for deaf-mutes. The mind of deaf-mutes con- 
tains only vague images as the absolutely necessary points for 
starting the spoken words and ideas. According to the written 
method, the eye is to take up the task of the ear. Silent reading 
of the written words and sentences and mechanical copying of 
the same are the road to acquire speech. This is certainly easier 
than lip-reading. But here only the externals of speech are 
taken into account. ‘The difficulties of lip-reading and speaking 
are left aside. But how is it as regards the development of ideas, 
as regards the firm acquirement of speech as a mental possession? 
To base instruction on writing endangers the success of the 
spoken word, because practice in lip-reading and speaking is 
very much circumscribed. If it is said that those scholars will be 
the readiest lip-readers who possess the largest treasure of ideas, 
and the most perfect ease in using the forms of language, it must 
on the other hand be stated that this excellence in lip-reading is 
after all only the result of hourly and daily practice carried on 
for years. It cannot be imagined that lip-reading should find an 
aid in ordinary reading and derive benefit therefrom. To recite 
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to children standard words and phrases without previous instruc- 
tion in articulation, can nevermore lead to correct and ready lip- 
reading. Just as little can correct speech be acquired by starting 
instruction in speaking with standard words, and neglecting the 
articulation of isolated sounds. In the early stages of the written 
method the question is simply one of acquiring the image of the 
word. But the mind of the deaf-mute does not contain anything 
which could connect this image with the idea which it represents. 
The direct association of spoken sounds, the main pillar of our 
present method, is abandoned. We miss the early ability to use 
the spoken word, and the early and constant habit of using it. In 
the lower grades the champions of the written method do not 
wish to see the spoken language applied and used. How can 
there, in this method, be any direct intercourse between one 
person and another? Mimics and action take a prominent part 
and finally the sign language is again installed in its old quarters, 
and is followed by the hand-alphabet. Since our scholars learn 
a phonetic language, and must, at a later stage, keep up inter- 
course with their surroundings by means of the spoken word, 
it is not a matter of indifference what form of thought is applied 
in the first line and most frequently, and whether the grooves 
in the brain of the child during the period of development are 
prepared for the written language, the sign language, or the 
spoken language. This is the reason why in our Frankfort 
schools instruction in the lower grades is based exclusively on 
the spoken word. Under all circumstances the teacher should be 
very slow to use the black-board. Reading and writing should 
of course not be neglected. In the degree that the spoken word 
has become the bearer of thought, the objections to the preva- 
lence of the written method will be placed in the background. 
Mimics should be admitted for mentally and physically backward 
children; and to them the written method may also be applied. 
Mr. Vatter concluded his address with an enthusiastic appeal to 
the adherents of the speech method, to develop it more and more, 
and to reap from it all the benefits which it promises. Vocif- 


erous applause greeted Mr. Vatter’s address. 
After a debate on the subject, the Congress by an over- 
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whelming majority declared in favor of the views expressed by 
Mr. Vatter. 

At 4 p. m. of the same day a banquet was held, at which the 
ladies were present, and at which appropriate responses were 
made to many serious and humorous toasts, and a number of 
songs were sung by the assembled guests. Mr. Vatter said 
amongst the rest: “Little children use the sound language; when 
they reach a certain age and begin to write love-letters they use 
the written language, often also the language of flowers; and after 
they have ‘got each other’ only the wife has the word; and when 
the good man of the house has gone on a little trip, the eight 
page letter is no longer the proper thing, but the message must 
be conveyed by a view postal card.” 

Some time during this and the following day, an opportunity 
was afforded to visit the exhibition of educational apparatus. 
In addition to a vast collection of school books, furniture, and 
all the modern and most approved educational appliances, there 
was a special exhibit of means of instruction for deaf-mutes. 
There were a large number of ear-trumpets of the most varied 
construction, but the attention of the visitors was specially at- 
tracted by Prof. Dr. Wegner’s “ear-vibration machine” (price 100 
marks, equivalent to $23.80) and an apparatus for the plastic rep- 
resentation of the formation of sounds in the human organs 
of speech. This apparatus will greatly facilitate that instruction 
of deaf-mutes in which special stress is laid on phonetics, as it is 
utterly impossible for the teacher at the same time to develop the 
sounds in his mouth and explain them, more especially as the 
facial muscles do not permit a view of the interior of the mouth. 

On the second day of the meeting, October 2d, 1900, the 
second subject on the programme, “Instruction in speech through 
the ear, and its place in the course of instruction for deaf-mutes,” 
came up for discussion, which was opened by Mr. Holler of 
Gerlachsheim. Referring to Berzold’s investigations the speaker 
said: “On the basis of the continued series of sounds, three 
groups of deaf may be distinguished: persons without the slight- 
est faculty of hearing; persons capable of hearing certain sounds 
but unable to distinguish human speech; finally, those whose 
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hearing capacity extends at least from b’ to g.” Only the third 
group—presuming that sufficient time for hearing is allowed— 
can distinguish the human speech and can derive any benefit 
from speech instruction. Some of these scholars have already 
acquired some knowledge of speech in the intercourse with 
their surroundings. This knowledge should be made the start- 
ing point for the instruction. Of course, the conditio sine qua non 
is, that the motorial nerve-centre should be intact. The object 
of the instruction through the ear is to preserve whatever faculty 
of speech may be found, and to develop it further. The deaf- 
mute who is hard of hearing is infinitely more unfortunate than 
the totally deaf person, for he is fully conscious of his condition. 
The development of the remnants of hearing is of great use not 
only for the instruction itself but for practical life. In what 
manner, therefore, should this instruction be imparted and what 
position should it occupy in the course of instruction of schools 
for deaf-mutes ? In order to avoid the hurtful presence of 
totally deaf persons, the hearing scholars should be united in 
special classes, and be instructed by special teachers, if possible 
in separate institutions. The method, apart from the greater 
stress laid on hearing, is the same for all scholars. The faculty 
of lip-reading is not prejudiced by instruction through the ear, 
but is rather aided thereby. The absolutely deaf scholars will 
likewise derive a benefit from the separation of the scholars ac- 
cording to the degree of their hearing powers; for, owing to the 
circumstance that all of them suffer from the same defect, the 
teacher will be enabled to proceed in a more uniform and even 
manner. The friends of instruction through the ear do not plead 
the cause of the deaf who can hear to some extent, from selfish 
motives, but from the innermost conviction that this method of 
instruction promises the best results, and because they are filled 
with that enthusiasm which a good and just cause inspires.” 
The next speaker, Mr. Wende, said in part: “We bid a hearty 
welcome to the men of science who visit our workshops for the 
purpose of furthering the exact sciences, and of benefiting our 
scholars by the fruits of their researches. The remnants of hear- 
ing have been measured at all times, but the results proved 
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vastly different owing to the different means of testing the hear- 
ing. DBerzold’s series of sounds renders the isolated examination 
of each individual sound possible, and therefore enables us to 
clearly define each remnant of hearing. This examination fur- 
nishes a basis for speech instruction. We, as teachers of deaf- 
mutes, have invariably made the test by means of speaking. 
The question is not whether the scholar can simply hear, but 
whether he is able to reproduce the sounds and words which he 
has heard. In the same way exercises in hearing have at all times 
been employed to develop the vowels, for obtaining a good enun- 
ciation and a certain fluency of speech; by this method, in which 
we let the scholars alternately hear, read from the lips, and per- 
ceive mentally every day and every hour, the organic connection 
of all the motorial sensations becomes more intimate and firmer. 
Even now we place the hearing scholars by the side of or before 
the teacher. Nearer to him they cannot get, even if the separa- 
tion of the scholars is carried on indefinitely. The results, as re- 
gards the perception of speech, which are credited to the hearing 
exercises, are nothing else but the results of a well arranged 
speech-instruction, and of a growing understanding of spoken 
words. From the statistics gathered in the German Empire 
at the end of the present scholastic year (1900), it appears that 
in 400 classes containing 4019 scholars, there are 779, i. e., 19.4 
per cent. who can distinguish every vowel; there are conse- 
quently, about two hearing scholars to each class. Of the 779 
scholars, 232 were very bright, 326 possessed mediocre abil- 
ities, and 221, i. e., about 27 per cent., were mentally backward. 
It will thus be seen that the faculty of hearing and mental capacity 
do by no means go hand in hand. The separation of the scholars 
according to the degree of hearing will not, in itself, raise the 
standard of our institutions, but this object will be reached by the 
even and uniform progress of the scholars resulting from the 
uniform character of their capacities. As long as here in Ger- 
many the separation according to capacity has not been carried 
out, as long as we do not have an eight years’ course, and as long 
as the education of deaf-mutes is not made compulsory, the sep- 
aration of the scholars according to degrees of hearing may well 
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be termed a mere luxury. But whenever and wherever these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, and where it appears that a separation by de- 
grees of hearing can be made without difficulty, it should certainly 
be made.” 

Privy Counselor Dr. Watzold, the representative of the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Instruction, stated that the Prussian 
Administration had resolved to make a trial of the system favored 
by the advocates of instruction through the ear. A class of hear- 
ing scholars is to be formed at the Royal Institution for deaf- 
mutes at Berlin, and this class is to receive separate instruction, 
following in general the usual course of deaf-mute instruction; a 
closer union is to be aimed at between aurists and teachers of 
deaf-mutes so that the physicians may in every sense become the 
helper and co-worker of the teacher, and with this end in view, 
special courses for physicians at deaf-mute institutions have been 
arranged, 

After some further discussion, the Congress by a great 
majority pronounced in favor of the principles laid down by Mr. 
Wende. 

After some reports, showing the financial status of the Ger- 
man Association of teachers of deaf-mutes, and giving the num- 
ber of members as 516, so that it appears that about 200 teachers 
have not yet joined the Association, the business meetings were 
brought to a close. 

In the afternoon two steamers took most of the delegates to 
Eppendorf on the river Alster, the home of Heinicke. After 
visiting the church, erected in 1751, in which he was precentor 
for so many years, the delegates marched to the Centre Square 
where Heinicke’s monument has been erected. Here, short but 
enthusiastic speeches relative to Heinicke’s life-work were de- 
livered by several delegates, and two laurel-wreaths were depos- 
ited at the base of the monument, one by the German teachers’ 
association, and one by Counselor von Ostrogradsky as a greet- 
ing from the Russian teachers. 

At 8 p. m. the delegates met once more, in the large and 


beautifully decorated Hamburg music hall, in a social way: rr 
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freshments were served, and songs, speeches, and recitations 
kept everyone in the best of humor till a late hour. 

(on the following day, an opportunity was afforded to visit 
some of the interesting sights of Hamburg, and take excursions 
into the beautiful neighborhood. 

The Congress was a great success in every way, but es- 
pecially in developing a more cordial feeling among the teachers 
of deaf-mutes, in encouraging them in their arduous but noble 
work, and in pledging new zeal and new faithfulness in further- 
ing this work. 

The next Congress of the German Association of teachers 
of deaf-mutes will be held in 1903, in Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
and the hope was freely expressed that the 200 colleagues who 
are still outside of the Association will by that time have come 
within the fold. 











HISTORICAL NOTES 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 


APPENDIX Q. 


LETTER FROM Dr. CoGswELt TO Rev. ABEL FLIntT.* 
(i811, June 18.) 

[A letter written by Dr. Mason I. Cogswell, on behalf of 
Sylvester Gilbert* and himself, which was submitted by the Rev. 
Abel Flint to the General Association of Connecticut at the 
Farmington meeting in 1811. A copy of the original manuscript 
was filed with the minutes of the Association; and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Albert C. Bates, Librarian of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, we are enabled to print it here.—A. G. B.] 


Hartford, June 18th, 1811. 
Rev'd. & dear Sir— 

I fully intended seeing you on the subject which | 
mentioned vesterday, previous to your leaving town 
professional avocations prevented, & I must now make 
my request in writing. I leave you to make the com- 
munication to the Association in your own way, & them 
to accomplish the end proposed, as their judgment shall 


*By Alexander Graham Bell. Six Chapters of this work have been 
published in Vol. II (see Index); also Appendices A to P.—Ep. 

*Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., of Union College, a Congregationalist min- 
ister, b. 1765, d. 1825; graduated Yale University 1785; pastor of the South 
Church of Hartford 1791 to 1824. In 1822 he was thrown from his car- 
riage, and though confined to his bed only for a short time, was never 
afterwards able to continue his pastoral work. He was for many succes- 
sive years the Treasurer of the General Association of Conn. See 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit—A. G. B. 

"Judge Gilbert had five deaf and dumb children. See foot-note t 
Appendix S.—A. G. B. 
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direct. The information we wish to obtain is as follows 

-Viz—How many persons there are in the State who 
are deaf & dumb. Of what age they are. Of what sex— 
whether they were born so, or became so by disease, & 
at what age they became so, & of what disease, & any 
other circumstances relating to them which the gentle- 
man who obtains the information may deem worthy of 
record. [ make this request in behalf of Mr. Gilbert & 
myself. The subject is important, & I doubt not, but 
vour body will esteem it worthy their consideration. 
With sentiments of esteem & affection, 

I am Sir 
Your friend 

Rev'd. Abel Flint Mason I*. Cogswell. 


APPENDIX R. 


ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT IN 
RESPONSE TO THE LETTER FROM Dr. COGSWELL. 


(Farmington meeting, June, 1811.) 


{rom the manuscript records of the General Association 
of Conn., on file at the Conn. Historical Society’s Rooms, in 


Hartford, Conn. | 
Minutes of meeting held at Farmington, Conn., 1811, June: 


“A letter from Doctor Cogswell, Hartford, in his 
own name, & in the name of Sylvester Gilbert, Esq. of 
Hebron, was read. Whereupon, 

“Voted, that the several district associations be re- 
quested to ascertain the number of persons, within their 
respective limits, who are deaf & dumb—of what age 
they are—of which sex—whether they were born so, or 
became so by disease, & at what age they became so, & 
of what disease; & make report to the Genl. Association 
at their next session, designating in their report, the 
towns in which such persons live.” 
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LETTER FROM SYLVESTER GILBERT TO Dr. CoGswELL, 
(March, 1812.) 


{Copied from manuscript on file in Yale College Library. | 


Hebron, March 1812 
Doctor M IF Cogswell 
Dear Sir, 


Your obliging Letter of the 12th Inst. from Col- 
chester was duly received & I assure you that it awaken- 
ed all the attention and lively animation imaginable, in 
my Children,’ especially the two unfortunate daughters 
—they looked over the letter, & required explanation 
of every part of it, every Idea which I communicated 
from it, gave them great satisfaction & pleasing hopes. 
They are determined to visit at your house, & thank 
you for the invitation, & I| will certainly carry one of 
them with me, the first convenient opportunity. I had 
heard that the genl Association had agreed to attend 
to the census of the Mutes in this State, but did not be- 
fore know that you had written to them in our mutual 
behalf, or had engaged Doctr Dwight. I am _ ex- 
tremely glad that you have attended to the subject, it is 
a business I have for a long time thought of, but until 
now have had no one to second my views; with you | 
now feel a strong confidence that before a very distant 
period we shall have a school established for these un- 
fortunate Children—God knows how much it is wanted. 
For the purpose of exciting some attention to this 
subject, as preparatory to our ultimate design, & also 
with a view to remind the Clergy of the undertaking, 
& that the thing may not be forgotten by them; 


‘Judge Gilbert had 13 children, five of whom were deaf and dumb. 
His daughter Mary was admitted to the Hartford School 1817, and re- 
mained four years. “She has three deaf and dumb brothers, two of whom 
are married, and one deaf and dumb sister who is married (Mrs. Force).” 
From early records in the Hartford School we learn the names of the 
whole family. 

CHILDREN OF SYLVESTER AND PATIENCE GILBERT of Hebron, Conn. 
Samuel (deaf and dumb) lost hearing at 2 years; Abigail, Theodore, Sophia. 
Arethusia, Sylvester, Patience, Wm. P. (deaf and dumb), Lewis (deaf and 
dumb), Ralph, Clarissa (Force) deaf and dumb, Mary (deaf and dumb) 


b. 1796 May 14, Abigail Eliza.—A. G. B. 
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I have written a few general remarks, which you will 
find inclosed, & if you judge that the publication of 
them will have the intended effect, you will have my 
consent to request the printers in Hartford to publish 
the piece, in their newspapers; & I should say this, that 
something of the kind, as an entering wedge, this 
spring. might be published or copied in all the papers 
in the State. If you think proper to add to it, or to 
alter what I have written I shall have no objection. 

I once conversed with Mr. Goodwell about insert- 
ing in his newspaper something on the subject, & he 
appeared to be very willing to receive & publish any 
communication I should make. Mr. Dwight I pre- 
sume will do the same, & perhaps he will hereafter 
write on the subject himself. This is no matter of 
party, but of general, & as we feel, important concern; 
& I would by all means have it also in the Mercury, if 
published at all. It is designed only as a beginning 
or introduction, & tho’ the remarks are simple, they are 
but little thought of & not universally understood. This 
is all we can do until the numbers shall be ascertained 
Mrs. Gilbert joins me in respects for Mrs. Cogswell 
and Yourself 

(Signed) Sylvester Gilbert. 
(Addressed, Doctr Mason F. Cogswell, Hartford) 


APPENDIX T. 
ARTICLE FROM THE CONNECTICUT COURANT, MAy 26, 1812. 
(Written by “A Parent.’’) 
“For the Courant 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

THAT unfortunate class of persons who are born 
deaf, or are casually deprived of hearing in early infancy, 
are commonly called DEAF AND DUMB; and it is 
true they are generally dumb, as it respects correct artic- 
ulation; but no manner of impediment to speech or artic- 
ulation attends them, excepting merely the want of hear- 
ing. The organs of speech are as perfect in them, as in 
others; and give them only the faculty of hearing, by 
which they may distinguish sounds, and many of them 
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with ordinary assistance would soon become orators. 
The whole defect is in some part of the organization of 
the ear, probably the tympanum or drum, or the audi- 
tory nerves—'the ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 
meat.’ By the mouth or palate the different tastes in 
meats, by the eye the distinction of colours, and by the 
ear the distinction and variety of sounds, are perceived 
and known. It is a common observation, that persons 
deprived of one sensation improve the others to greater 
perfection. A deaf person being extremely dependent 
on vision, and reduced to the necessity of obtaining most 
part of his information and knowledge through the me- 
dium of sight, makes his eyes and sense of feeling, in 
some measure, supply the want of hearing; he sees 
everything before and behind him, and by acuteness of 
sight, catches many things from the conversation of 
those around him without hearing a single word. It is 
supposed by many who have not paid any particular at- 
tention to this unfortunate class of our citizens, that they 
are incapable of making any considerable progress in 
arts or sciences, and therefore but little pains have been 
taken for their instruction; and indeed parents finding 
our common schools illy adapted to their circumstances, 
and instructors generally ignorant of the proper modes 
of instructing them, have been often discouraged, and 
too soon given up the task. Where academies or schools 
have been established for the instruction of these unfor- 
tunates, the success of qualified instructors, and the im- 
provement of the pupils, have astonished numberless 
spectators. Deaf children are the most assiduous schol- 
ars in the world, when they have an instructor who is 
able clearly to communicate ideas to them; they receive 
every new idea with peculiar pleasure, and where they 
have been favoured with an appropriate school, very 
many have become useful and respectable members of 
society. What a pity that this class of our citizens, ca- 
pable of great improvement in many arts and some of 
the sciences, should be wholly overlooked at home, in 
this time of great and laudable zeal for sending instruc- 
tion abroad. But the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, first in deeds of charity, have voluntarily undertaken 
to obtain, through the assistance of their brethren in the 
several towns and societies in the state, a correct census 
of all the MUTES in the state; and from the well known 
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character of the Clergy of Connecticut, it is expected and 
believed, that the task will be cheerfully and punctually 
performed; and when the numbers shall be ascertained, 
the public shall be gratified with something more partic- 
ular on this interesting subject. 


A PARENT. 


(From the Connecticut Courant, Hartford, Tuesday, May 26, 
1812.) 


APPENDIX U. 
SHARON MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CONNECTICUT, JUNE, 1812. 

[rom the manuscript records of the General Association of 
Connecticut, on file at the Connecticut Historical Society’s 
Rooms, in Hartford, Conn. ] 

Minutes of meeting held at Sharon, Conn. Minutes of Wed- 
nesday, June 17, 1812: 

“The several district Associations in compliance 
with the request of the Gen’l Association to ascertain the 
number of deaf and dumb persons within their limits— 
of what age they are — of which sex — whether they 
were born so, or became so by diesase, and to make re- 
port at this Session, designating in their reports the 
towns in which such persons live, handed in their re- 
ports. 

“The Rev'd Jehu Clark was appointed a Committee 
to examine these reports and to report to this body a 
summary of the same.” 


Record of minutes for Thursday, June 18, 1812. 


“The Rev'd Jehu Clark, Committee appointed to re- 
port a summary of the reports respecting the number 
&c. of the deaf and dumb within the limits of this Asso- 
ciation made report, which was accepted and ordered to 
be put on file No. 3. The number reported is 74” 


(A careful examination of the papers filed has failed to reveal 
the report or reports — and it is believed that the list of names 
is no longer there.—A. G. B.) 
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APPENDIX  V. 


PETITION OF Mason F. CoGswELt, WARD WoopsRIDGE, 
AND OTuers, May, 1816. 


[Copy of petition on file at the Office of the Secretary of 
State, Hartford, Conn. ] 


To the Honorable General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, now sitting at Hartford in said State. 

The Memorial of Mason F. Cogswell, Ward Wood- 
bridge and others whose names are hereto subscribed 
and their associates respectfully sheweth: 

That deeply impressed with the importance of edu- 
cating and instructing the deaf and dumb, they have as- 
sociated themselves and by voluntary contributions have 
raised the sum of Two thousand four hundred dollars 
towards the establishment of an Institution for the Edu- 
cation and instruction of that unfortunate class of per- 
sons; and have already procured a gentleman of distin- 
guished talents and learning, who at the expense of the 
petitioners has repaired to some of the principal cities 
in Europe, where the art of teaching the deaf & dumb 
is carried to the greatest perfection, in order to qualify 
himself for this employment and for the sole purpose of 
being instrumental in training to knowledge, virtue, & 
public usefulness, those who for want of proper attention 
only have been hitherto lost to the World. 


It is ascertained that there are in this State about 
one hundred persons who are of this description and 
there are probably in the New England States about 
Five hundred & in the United States about Five thous- 
and persons for whom there exists no possible means 
of Instruction within the United States. 


In order the better to enable the Memorialists to 
accomplish an object of so much advantage to the Pub- 
lic and of inestimable importance to this class of unfortu- 
nate persons—They pray your Honours to constitute 
them & their Associates, a body corporate by the name 
of “The Connecticut Asylum for the Education and In- 
struction of Deaf & dumb persons”’—with the usual & 
necessary privileges of such a Corporation or grant 
them other suitable relief in the premises—and they as 
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in duty bound will ever pray—Dated at Hartford this 
27th day of May A. D. 1816. 
Mason F. Cogswell 
Ward Woodbridge 
May 1816 passed Upper House 
concurred in House of Rep. 


(The file mark on this paper reads, “petition of the Asso- 
ciates of the Connecticut Asylum for the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb.” The petition seems to be in the handwriting of Dr. 
Cogswell. This paper and the manuscript of the Act of In- 
corporation are filed with other papers relating to the May Ses- 
sion of the Assembly.—A. G. B.) 


APPENDIX W. 
LETTER FROM SYLVESTER GILBERT TO Dr. COGSWELL, 
(July 18, 1816.) 
[Irom manuscript on file in Yale College Library.] 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 6th inst. has been received and 
communicated to my neighbor Mr. Barbour. i have 
had frequent interviews with him on the subject of 
your letter before, & he has engaged to have the ob- 
ject in view, & has promised me to call on you the first 
time he shall be in Hartford, & is frequently there, & 
often deals with Mr. Spencer Whiting where you may, 
if necessary, leave word or message for him to remind 
him of calling on you. Mr. Barbour is not the only 
man that I have urged this subject upon, it has been a 
long time a subject of attention with me; the necessity 
of a school adapted to the condition of mutes, the inap- 
plicability of our common schools to the unfortunate 
condition of this class of our Children, the duty of at- 
tention to them, who are dispersed through our own 
Country & in almost all our Towns—are topicks on 
which I have for a long time meditated & conversed, & 
had the pleasure of suggesting my ideas to you, several 
years ago, on these subjects, (& bless God, very suc- 
cessfully) and the object is now accomplishing, princi- 
pally by your means, though I have laboured for more 
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than 20 years, but with less energy, & less success than 
yourself (so that [ am decmed unworthy even to be a 
member of the Connecticut Asylum for the deaf and 
dumb of which | have five in my own family) & done 
more toward the private instruction of them than has 
been done in any other family or Town in Connecticut 
& was the first man in the State who attempted to ex- 
cite the public attention to this humane & benevolent 
object Dut | rejoice greatly at the prospect before 
us, & consider the attention & liberality of so many of 
the most respectable citizens of Hartford, & others, as 
commendable & praiseworthy, as it is benevolent & 
divine I consider the names of the members of this 
Corporation as enrolled in the catalogue of the great- 
est Worthies of Connecticut, antient or modern; and 
as engraved on the hearts of the good & great, as long 
as time shall last—An honour devoutly to be wished, 
& the loss deeply regretted, by one who sends you 
herewith fifty dollars in aid of the institution and is 
your Friend & very humble Servant 

(Signed) Sylvester Gilbert. 

P. S. Mr. Woodbridge once wrote me on the 
Subject of this Letter. I pray you not to fail of giving 
my best respects to that respectable friend & to let him 
know that I have neither forgotten him nor the Insti- 
tution. 

[ have heretofore explained to you the reason of my 
delay as far as I supposed was necessary—the same 
reasons still exist in some degree, but will be removed if 
I should live & enjoy my health a few years with divine 
favour. 1 do not pretend that I am poor, or expect to 
fail, but obstacles obstinate have been in my way, other 
calls more immediately concerning my family in a pe- 
cuniary view have called my attention. 

I am glad to hear of the success of your good 
daughter Alice, my daughters are still both at home & 
have attended to your letter with deep interest & send 
their love to Alice. Clarissa will not leave home until 
next fall. 

Mrs. Gilbert joins me very cordially in respects to 
you, Mrs. Cogswell & family Yours &c. 

(Signed) S. Gilbert 
(Addressed, Doctor Mason F. Cogswell, Hartford. I 
John T. Peters, Esquire.) 


» 
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APPENDIX X. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SYLVESTER GILBERT. 





| Copied from The Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
edited by Hon. Dwight Loomis and J. Gilbert Calhoun, p. 273.] 
SYLVESTER GILBERT: Born at Hebron, Conn., 4} 

October 20, 1755, the son of Samuel Gilbert. Was grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in the year 1775. His law 
studies were pursued in the office of Jesse Root, esq., at 
Hartford, and he was admitted to the bar in Hartford 


county in November, 1777. He began practice in his in 
native town, then in the county of Hartford. On the bi 


organization of Tolland county, in 1786, he was appoint- 


ed state’s attorney for that county, and continued s 
in that office twenty-one years. He was then appointed 
chief judge of the County Court, and judge of probate, at 
and continued to hold these offices until May, 1825, ex- ne 
cept when attending Congress. From the early part of al 
his practice until 1810, he had one or two law students 
in his office, and in that year he commenced a regular ‘i 
law school, with from seven to ten students, and con- tc 
tinued it six years. The whole number of young men W 
who read law under his tuition is fifty-six. p 
Ife was a member of the Fifteenth Congress. In ] 
September, 1780, he was chosen to represent his native ” 
town in the General Assembly, and was then the young- 
est member of the House. He continued to be chosen b 
in the succeeding years until he had been elected no less t 
than thirty times. In the year 1826 he was once more ce 
elected, and then enjoyed the distinction of being the 
oldest member of the House, as he had once been the L 
youngest. In May, 1795, the General Assembly ap- b 
pointed a committee, consisting of one from each ‘ 
county, to sell the Western Reserve. Mr. Gilbert was st 
selected from Tolland, and was influential in effecting ) 
the bargain to the Connecticut Company. ti 
He was town clerk of Hebron for twenty-two years, ” 
town agent and selectman. He regretted his retirement 
at the age of seventy, and referred to it as “a constitu- ” 
tional and political death.” He died in January, 1846. a 
Oo 











THE DEAF AND THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE HEARING—ANOTHER VIEW. 
SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 

A quarter of a century and more teach us many things. And 
in that period we have been taught much; probably resignation 
first, indifference next, and, finally, contentment with our lot ex- 
emplifies our manner of progression since becoming deaf. 

Super-sensitiveness has often been declared to be a marked 
attribute of the deaf. I am inclined to the belief it is an adjective 
not misplaced when applied to them in the first years of their 
affliction; vet, to find it still existing after years of the blessed 
outward quiet, seems a species of selfishness and ingratitude 
to the Creator, who has provided the light and glories of a great 
world which all are free to enjoy. Unfortunately there are some 
persons who are never able to wholly overcome the desire to 
shrink and hide from their fellow beings; such people are to 
be sincerely pitied; but in the larger number of cases deafness 
becomes a matter of absolute indifference. Every one is liable 
to loss of hearing, thro’ accident, disease, or age: and while not a 
condition to be desired it is nothing of which to be ashamed. 

I fear the writers in the last AssociATION REview, on “The 
Deaf and Their Social Relations with the Hearing,” have either 
been most unfortunately situated, or are most acutely super- 
sensitive. Our experience has been that as we face life and meet 
our fellow men, our happiness and usefulness will be propor- 
tioned. Go forth with a smile and kindly words, and smiles and 
kind words are most likely to be your portion; start out with a 
scowl and a grumble and you will meet with their near relations 
at every turn. 

The weary old world has sorrows and troubles enough of its 
own, ours do not concern the universe. Some people are born 
with a faculty for extracting misery from Paradise; others are 
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blessed with such sunny natures that clouds flee as by magic at 
their approach. If all who are deaf could only be brought to 
realize how much worse their condition might have been, I 
think their horizon would broaden and brighten very consider- 
ably. Perhaps our lines have been cast in pleasanter places, for 
we positively delight in the society of the hearing, and many are 
the congenial friends and acquaintances whom we have. 

Possibly, travel and much reading has extended our outlook 
and prevented self-absorption, so that what appear as slights, if 
nothing worse, to the self-conscious deaf person, to us have no 
significance and are not considered as worthy of notice. I do 
not think the question of one sense more or less ever occurs to 
the majority of people with whom we come in contact. It is 
certain we have never met with discourtesy because of our lack 
of hearing from any class of people. Among the educated an 
instant recognition of our difficulties has secured us every con- 
sideration and attention a reasonable being could desire. All 
social intercourse and business matters are transacted orally. 
Tho’ we do not claim to be expert lip-readers, a pencil and pad 
are usually the very last things we consider essential to our needs 
or comfort. Calling and the receiving of calls is a regular and 
recognized institution in our household. The attendance at all 
social functions furnishes us as much pleasure as is derived 
therefrom by those who can hear, probably more, when one 
considers the bedlam of voices and other sounds that rack some 
nerves so severely. We simply ignore our deafness and others 
do the same. Of course there are occasions in the course of con- 
versations, when we may miss something that has been said, 
or misunderstand some remark, in which case, if it seems a 
subject of importance, we do not hesitate to request its repetition, 
or even that it be written down. 

We are exceedingly thankful that it has been our good fort- 
une to have gained a thorough knowledge of the sign-language 


and a familiarity with several forms of manual alphabets. There 
are few people who have not some knowledge of some form of 
manual alphabet; and tho’ we very rarely have need of the as- 
sistance it affords, there have been cases where a word or two 
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furnished in that manner has been of great assistance in making 
clear a doubtful meaning. 

We have little sympathy for those persons who will neither 
ask, accept, nor give assistance in any or every manner it may 
be afforded. If they choose to consider it undignified, or con- 
trary to their training to thus receive assistance, they may well 
be left alone to flounder around in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
regarding what is passing. 

Life is too short and time much too precious to waste in 
guessing at things that a gesture, a turn of the hand, or a few 
pencil marks will make clear. There are some persons whom 
the best lip-readers living can never understand, and they are 
often good people too, frequently well worth the trouble of cul- 
tivating. We have all met them. at one time or another, and 
have struggled and strained and worn out nerves and temper in 
the process of trving to understand them. In the end we have 
secured about as much satisfaction from the proceedings as we 
would had we tried interviewing a Cheshire cat. 

Teachers, family, and friends alike too often forget, if they 
have even ever thought of it, how great a strain upon our whole 
system is demanded by lip-reading. Upon occasion it is a posi- 
tive relief to run away from everybody and find other amusement 
or occupation than conversation. 

The companionship and solace to be found with our books 
is the greatest blessing vouchsafed us. I care not whether a deaf 
child is, or is not, taught to utter an intelligible word, if it but be 
so taught and trained as to enjoy reading when thrown upon its 
own resources. If its teachers have achieved that, it has had 
placed in its hands the most inestimable blessing and the greatest 
power for good granted humanity. Be they deaf-mutes or semi- 
mutes, it matters little. An education that places within their 
reach the key to knowledge, places them upon an equality with 
their fellow men. The system or method by which they are 
given this ability is of small consequence if the result achieved 
is an education and the power to do. 

We have never had cause to feel that the methods employed 
in our education have had any bearing upon the treatment we 
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have been accorded by society and the world in general. In 
short, it is not methods of education, but personality that demands 
consideration, attention, and respect. Where discourtesy is 
shown, it is quite safe to conclude, the same treatment would 


have been accorded hearing persons. Those who are guilty of 


such conduct are scarcely worth wasting a thought upon: more- 
over, they invariably receive their just deserts sooner or later. 

If we choose to search for slights and insults we will find 
them in abundance, lying around loose, waiting to be recognized, 
coddled, and nursed. Persons who go about with chips upon 
their shoulders get them knocked off with most astonishing 
promptitude and rapidity; and almost invariably it is done by 
innocent individuals who are entirely too busy to notice the pes- 
tiferous little sticks, or to care an atom if they are knocked down. 

If the deaf insist upon forcing a recognition of their afflic- 
tion, in season and out of season, upon their friends and associ- 
ates, and enjoy wandering about the highways and byways with 
long faces and enshrouded in gloom, no one can blame normal 
persons for giving them a wide berth. 

We do not think hearing persons intentionally slight or 
inflict pain upon those who are deaf because they are deaf. They 
simply are completely at a loss, as a rule, how to communicate 
with them. If the deaf will meet hearing persons half way and 
try to be entertaining and interesting also, they will have little 


cause for complaint. 
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MR. HAVSTAD’S SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

[The visit of Mr. Lars A. Havstad of Norway, to the United 
States and the British Isles in the year 1899, was followed by a 
full and exhaustive report to his government covering his ob- 
servations and conclusions. (for a full translation of this report 
see ReEvirw, tgoo, February, April, and June numbers.) We 
now have a report by Mr. Havstad supplementary to his first 
report, in which he presents to the Norwegian Parliament as 
“Document No. 34,” the paper read by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter be- 
fore Department Sixteen of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Charleston, S. C., July, 1900. We give below a translation 
of Mr. Havstad’s introductory comments upon Dr. Crouter’s 
paper, and for the benefit of those who may not have already 
read it in the Annals, also the paper itself. | 


To THE COMMITTEE ON ECCLESIASTICAL AND SCHOOL AFFAIRS 
OF THE STORTHING [NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT]: 


In the Report on my trip to America, printed as Doc. No. 1, 
Session of 1899-1900, I gave notice that at some future time | 
would furnish additional information. My principal object then 
was to give fuller information concerning the work done by, and 
the efficiency of, the small day-schools which Dr. Bell considers 
necessary if the education of deaf-mutes is to be considerably 
advanced towards an ideal education, and of which there has 
been quite a number in existence in various States of the Union; 
I further intended to give supplementary information concerning 
the first education of young deaf children below the school age; 
and finally to present to your Committee a report on the results 
obtained in America by comparative experiments in the two 
methods of instruction, and incidentally to answer the questio 


which is the most suitable course to be pursued in the case of 
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backward deaf children. Unfortunately, Dr. Bell has not vet 
found time to prepare a connected report on the first question 
(small day-schools). As regards the second question (education 
of deaf children below the school-age) I had collected some mate- 
rial, but desire to obtain more before making my report. Re- 
garding the third question (methods of instruction), however, 
we find an answer in the January, 1900, number of the American 
Annals of the Deaf in the shape of an article by Dr. A. L. FE. 
Crouter. This article appears to me to be of such importance 
as to warrant my transmitting, herewith, a Norwegian translation 
of the same. 

It is true that in Norway the question of methods was in the 
beginning of the nineties decided in favor of the speech-method 
as the only method to be employed. But this decision was not 
reached by a unanimous agreement of all specialists. Those, 
particularly, who prepared the present organization, had their 
doubts about the matter; and it is presumed that they, or at least 
some of them, still hold the opinion that a choice of methods 
should be left open, to suit the capacities of the different scholars; 
and that either method might be employed in view of the two 
classes of deaf, viz., the deaf-mutes proper (born deaf, or become 
deaf at so early an age that they may be classed with the former), 
and deaf-mutes improperly so called (persons who have become 
deaf later in life, or those who possess some remnants of hearing). 
Dr. Crouter’s comparative experiments are certainly unique in 
their character. They were made during so many (19) years, 
and with so large a number of scholars (355 to 511 in one school 
at one and the same time, and with an average of 60 new scholars 
a year; i. e., more than all the Norwegian deaf-mutes of school- 
age), that the greatest importance must be attached to the results. 
In my opinion, Dr. Crouter’s experiments ought to set at rest 
all doubts which still may linger in the minds of some, as to the 
justification of the decision taken in Norway about ten vears ago, 
regarding the two methods. 

Respectfully, 
Lars A. Havstap. 


CHRISTIANIA, January 28, 1900. 
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[Here follows Dr. Crouter’s paper, translated by Mr. 
Havstad into the Norwegian language. | 


CHANGES OF METHOD IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION. 


In 1870, influenced by the movement in favor of some recognition 
of the merits of speech-teaching consequent upon the establishment of 
oral schools for the education of the deaf in Massachusetts and in New 
York, and by the report of a visit to European oral schools by Dr. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, wherein the introduction of articulation-teaching 
in all American schools for the deaf was strenuously urged, the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb introduced 
articulation-teaching for such pupils as might be able to profit by it, thus 
recognizing the desirability of teaching speech to its pupils, at least as 
an accomplishment, and changing the school from a_ sign-language 
school into what is popularly known as a combined-system school. 

The sign-language method, the method of De l’Epee, Sicard, and 
their successors in France and in America, pervaded every department 
of the Institution during the period from 1820 to 1870. So easy of 
acquisition, so all absorbing of the mental faculties, so enchanting to its 
users, teachers and pupils alike, it had become the one easy and accept- 
able means of communication and instruction throughout the school, 
and any step limiting its use or weakening its functions in connection 
with school work or social intercourse was received with many and great 
apprehensions. Signs for words, for ideas, for persons and places, in 
school-room and lecture-room work, had, in the course of fifty years, 
become so imbedded in the thought and practice of the school that they 
were regarded as the sine qua non of all successful effort. 

Under such conditions the outlook for successful speech or articula- 
tion teaching was far from encouraging, when, in 1870, the first attempts 
at such work in the Institution were made. The method introduced, one 
still pursued in many combined-system schools, provided from thirty to 
forty-five minutes’ daily instruction in speech, or articulation, and lip- 
reading; the various classes, in whole or in part, going in turn to the 
instructor charged with the duty of teaching speech to the whole school. 
At best the instruction thus afforded amounted to little more than a 
certain sort of vocal drill, tiring alike to both teacher and pupils. In no 
sense could it be regarded as instruction by oral methods. 

Recognizing these unfavorable conditions, the authorities of the 
school in 1881 resolved to introduce separate oral instruction, at least for 
a portion of the pupils. This was eleven years after the introduction of 
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articulation-teaching under combined-system methods. The experience 
of these eleven years was sufficiently convincing of the great difficulty, if 
not utter impossibility, of securing good speech and good lip-reading 
with only thirty or forty-five minutes’ daily instruction, the remainder of 
the time being given to instruction under very different and antagonis- 
tic methods. 

The next step was the establishment, at some distance from the main 
school, of a separate Oral Department for a portion of the pupils. This 
Department, conducted at first as a day-school, at the end of its fifth 
year contained ninety pupils and nine teachers. In 1885 it was changed 
from a day to a boarding school. 

This important step was taken very advisedly. No class of defectives 
require for their development more specialized methods of training or 
more wholesome environing influences than the deaf. The managers of 
the Institution, recognizing the many advantages of home environment 
in the education of normal children, were fully sensible of the many 
arguments since then so widely exploited in furthering the interests of 
day-schools for the deaf. They, however, felt with Dr. Nathan Oppen- 
heim that, while ‘a household is primarily designed for the needs, com- 
forts, and pleasures of normal persons, it can only with difficulty 
subordinate its natural usefulness to the needs of abnormal children,” 
and, realizing the serious harm that would be certain to result in the 
education of deaf children should there be failure to appreciate to the 
fullest extent the great differences between normal and defective children, 
were led, very wisely, to decide in favor of the boarding rather than the 
day-school system for this Department. In our experience under the 
day-school plan it was found very difficult to control attendance, to en- 
force discipline, or to secure satisfactory and helpful and healthful home 
influences. With the change to a boarding school, all these unfavoring 
conditions were remedied, and the work of the Department almost im- 
mediately assumed a higher and better tone. 

The work of the Institution was prosecuted at this period (1883-88) 
in the following manner: In the main school, in manual or sign-language 
classes with instruction in articulation in half and three-quarter hour 
periods to a portion of the pupils; in two oral classes, formed in 1883-'84 
in the same Department, and from which signs and spelling as means of 
instruction were excluded; and in oral classes in the separate Oral De- 
partment. Instruction was continued under this classification for five 
years, the orally taught classes slowly increasing in number each year. 
The articulation classes grew smaller, their speech-work in comparison 
less and less satisfactory, until the year 1888, when articulation-teaching 
of this character ceased altogether. Since then the work of the school 

has been practically confined to two methods only, the oral and the man- 
ual. Intermittent speech-work has been banished from the curriculum. 
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Comparative tests of the results under the two methods were con- 
ducted for a period of five years (1888 to 1892, inclusive), grade for grade, 
class for class. The examinations, based on the work pursued in the 
Manual Department, were taken alike by the pupils of both departments, 
and in no one instance were orally taught pupils, of equal grade, found 
inferior to manually taught pupils; in many respects their work was supe- 
rior. In the language tests their work was almost invariably superior; in 
statement of facts, as in history or geography, they also frequently ex- 
celled. The results of these tests were remarkable. They proved con- 
clusively that the congenitally deaf, the adventitiously deaf, and the semi- 
deaf—in fact, all deaf children of good health and good mental powers— 
may be successfully taught by oral methods alone. 


Upon the transfer of the Institution to Mount Airy in 1892, the separ- 
ation of the Oral from the Manual Department was made complete by 
merging the two oral classes of the Manual Department into classes 
hitherto taught in the separate Oral Department. The merging of the 
pupils of these two classes with pupils similarly instructed, but without 
sign-environment, brought to light some interesting contrasts. It was 
found in the case of the former that their speech and speech habits were 
not so good nor so firmly fixed; that their lip-reading was not so reliable, 
and that their attainments were not in general so high. This was true 
class for class and pupil for pupil, and whether deaf-born, semi-deaf, or 
semi-mute. When closely compared with pupils who had enjoyed com- 
plete separate oral instruction, it was clearly shown that their years of 
sign-environment had told upon them for the worse. 


The injurious effect of sign-environment upon pupils orally taught 
received further demonstration in our experience at Mount Airy, when, 
on account of the greatly increased number of pupils under oral instruc- 
tion, we were compelled to associate intermediate oral classes with manual 
classes in the same hall. The work of the pupils of these classes, in so 
far as their speech and lip-reading were concerned, greatly deteriorated, 
emphasizing in marked degree the statement already made that speech 
methods and sign or manual methods do not and cannot combine to the 
advantage of pupils instructed under what are known as combined-system 
methods. 


Prior to the year 1892 the growth of the Oral Department during the 
ten years of its existence was slow. With the removal of the school in 
that year to Mount Airy, and with the passage of an act by the legislature, 
in the session of 1893, requiring all new pupils received into the school to 
be placed under oral instruction, and to be maintained under oral methods 
of instruction until it was plainly shown that they could not be benefited 
by it, the Oral Department has rapidly increased. The following com- 
parative table gives the yearly increase from 1881 to 1899, inclusive: 
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From this statement it will be seen that in 1881, when the separate 
Oral Department was established, the Manual Department contained 
véry nearly 90 per cent. of the total attendance, and the Oral Department 
a little over 10 per cent.; that at the beginning of the competitive exam- 
inations in 1888, the Manual Department contained over 72 per cent. of 
the total attendance, and the Oral Department less than 28 per cent. 
whereas in 1899, completely reversing their relative positions, the Oral 
Department contained over 90 per cent. of the total attendance, and the 
Manual Department less than 10 per cent. Thus had the oral method, in 
a competitive trial of nineteen years, 1881 to 1899 inclusive, forced itself 
to the front by sheer force of merit. 

During this long period of trial, extending over almost twenty years, 
there were cases of apparent oral failure; and in such instances the au- 
thorities of the school always stood ready to transfer to the Manual De- 
partment, in the hope that its supposed superior merits, as a means of 
instruction, might do for such pupils what the oral method seemed in- 
capable of accomplishing. I have some striking statistics to submit on 
this point: From 1881, when separate oral instruction was introduced, 
to 1899, tnere were received into the school 1,130 pupils, of whom 671 
were placed under oral instruction and 459 under manual. Of these 671 
oral pupils 71 failed to make satisfactory progress under that form of 
instruction, and were transferred to the Manual Department for instruc- 
tion under manual methods. In other words, of the large number of 
pupils orally taught during this period, but 10% per cent. were regarded 
as failures. But were these failures owing to the method of instruction 
pursued, or were they rather the result of inferior mental powers on the 
part of the pupils themselves? Their history under manual instruction 
must answer the question. And when I say that of these seventy-one 
pupils transferred from the Oral to the Manual Department during these 
nineteen years, but three, less than 5 per cent., attained even average 
success under manual methods, it seems to me the answer that it was not 
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the method, but the mental condition of the pupils that was at fault, is 
at once conclusive and complete. 

But let me apply this failure test to the work of the Oral Department 
when it was more fully organized, say from 1892 to 1899, inclusive. Dur- 
ing this neriod there were received into the Institution 516 pupils, of 
whom 493 were placed under oral instruction and 23 under manual. Un- 
der instruction, but 20 of these pupils have been regarded as failures, and 
transferred from the Oral Department to the Manual. That is, in a 
period of eight years, with a total of 493 pupils placed under oral instruc- 
tion, the percentage of failure is not quite 4% ; and to-day, with a total 
of 500 pupils under instruction, 452 orally and 48 manually, there are but 
14 oral failures in the school—under 3 per cent. of the total attendance. 

With such experiences as these, covering a period of almost twenty 
years, I am forced to conclude that “when a deaf child cannot be educat- 
ed by the application of proper oral methods, it is useless to hope for any 
marked success under any method.” And after a most careful compara- 
tive examination of the relative merits of oral and manual methods of 
teaching the deaf, extending over this long period, and including almost 
every phase and variety of such methods of instruction, I fully believe 
that proper oral methods, by which I mean the use of speech and speech- 
reading, writing, pictures, and the free use of books, are fully adequate 
to the best education of the deaf. 

A. L. E. Cnovurme, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











MARY S. GRANT. 
M. F. GRANT, GRAND RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA. 

Mary S. Grant was born at Earltown, Colchester Co., Nova 
Scotia, on June 24th, 1876. She was but one year old when her 
father moved to West River, Prince Edward Island, where she 
was first made acquainted with common school life. In 1886, 
her father accepted a call to take charge of another congregation, 
and this time in Port Morien, Nova Scotia, and for three years 
the subject of this sketch was a pupil of the graded school of this 
place. 

Her academic training was received at the Pictou Academy 
and the New Glasgow High School, and after a good training at 
both of these institutions, she entered Dalhousie University in 
the fall of 1893, at the early age of seventeen. After graduation 
in 1897, she prepared herself for the work of teaching by a term 
spent at the Provincial Normal School, Truro. In September, 
1898, she accepted an appointment as teacher in one of the de- 
partments of the Port Morien school, but this she resigned a few 
weeks later on being offered a position as instructor in the Hali- 
fax School for the Deaf. 


| The following from the Institution News, shows the regard 
in which Miss Grant was held by her associates in the Halifax 
school, and also their estimate of her work and her worth as a 
teacher.—ED. | 

“Miss Mary Grant began her connection, as a teacher, with 
this Institution in September, 1898. She at once became deeply 
interested in the work and in the year and a half she was with 
us, obtained results of which any teacher of the deaf might feel 
proud. Patient, painstaking, persevering, and above all con- 
scientious, she claimed thé esteem and respect of her fellow- 
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workers, while her kind and gentle disposition won for her the 
affection of the pupils. She was confined to her room from the 
5th of January to the 21st of April, when she passed away. Dur- 
ing this long period of illness she waited without a murmur for the 
end, which came suddenly, but from the nature of the disease, 
not unexpectedly. Her brother, Mr. Melville Grant, was by her 
bedside during the last two or three days, and though she had 
been a great sufferer almost from the first, the end was quiet and 
peaceful. We do not know, we cannot understand, why she was 
called away just at the dawn of her greatest usefulness; we only 
know that the Father had need of her and took her to Himself. 
Her sweet innocent girlhood, her bright college career, crowned 
by her noble and successful efforts to loosen the silent tongue 
and lighten the darkened understanding, form the most fitting 
monument we can rear to her worth and faithfulness. Pre- 
eminently kind and gentle, vet strong to do and say the right, 
Minnie Grant was an influence for good, and a bright example 
to all who knew her.” 











CALL FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR A MONUMENT 
TO MORITZ HILL.’ 

On the 8th of December, 1905, one hundred years will have 
passed since the birth of Friedrich Moritz Hill. 

When on the threshold of a new century we review the his- 
tory of the development of the education of deaf-mutes, we see 
Moritz Hill rise high above all his fellow laborers in this field, as 
the unexcelled promoter of the speech method, as the master 
mind both in theory and practice, as the fearless and self-sacrific- 
ing champion in word and deed. Through him new life was 
infused into the old and rigid forms of education of the deaf- 
mutes, and from his labors there sprung a natural method, which 
became a blessing for all deaf-mutes. To him we owe the power- 
ful impetus towards making education of deaf-mutes more gen- 
eral; and, if at the present time nearly all deaf-mutes enjoy the 
benefits of an education of both mind and heart, this is in the 
first line owing to Hill’s labors. In Hill we honor the pioneer 
and banner-bearer of a new and better era for the ‘‘orphans of 
nature.” He is the Reformer of the education of deaf-mutes. 

Although Hill by his eminent work has set up for himself 
an imperishable monument in the history of the education of deaf- 
mutes; although his co-workers and his successors have long 
since reognized him as their great master; the teachers of deaf- 
mutes, nevertheless, consider it a duty of love and gratitude to 
erect at Weissenfels, the place where Hill spent so many years 
of his eminently successful life, a monument of stone and brass 
to their venerated master. 

The German teachers of deaf-mutes at their recent Congress 
in Hamburg took up this idea in the most enthusiastic manner, 


"From Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung, [Journal for the Education 
of Deaf-mutes], Vol. XIV, No. 2, Berlin, January 15, 1901. Translated 
by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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and wnanimously resolved that a monument to Hill should be erect- 
ed. As the most suitable time for unveiling the monument, the 
one hundredth anniversary of Hill’s birthday was suggested. 

But the importance of Hill’s labors in the matter of education 
of deaf-mutes has made itself felt far beyond the boundaries of his 
country, Germany. His efforts in furthering the speech method 
and shaping it more in accordance with nature, have exercised 
a far reaching influence on deaf-mute education in many foreign 
countries. As Hill, even during his lifetime, met with ample 
recognition by foreign nations, we feel certain that our colleagues 
in other countries will gladly contribute their share towards 
honoring their great Master. 

We, therefore, issue this call to all teachers of deaf-mutes, to 
all in authority, to all friends and well wishers of deaf-mute educa- 
tion both at home and abroad, and would ask them fo1 contribu- 
tions towards the erection of a monument for Hill, and to transmit 
these contributions to any of the gentlemen named at the con- 
clusion of this call, or to Director Gutzmann, Berlin, O., Markus 
strasse 49, who has consented to receive all contributions. 

WALTHER, GUTZMANN, WEISE, ARENDT, KNOTHE, 
The business committee of the Association of German Teachers 
of Deaf-Mutes. 


BERLIN, December 8, 1900. 
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REVIEWS. 


Report of the California Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Blind, for the two years ending June 30, 
1900. 

Mr. Geo. W. Reed, president of the Board of Directors, re- 
ports the number of pupils on the roll at the close of the biennial 
period as 219, including both deaf and blind. The per capita 
cost of maintenance for the period was $274.48 per annum, a 
slight reduction from the cost during the previous biennial period. 
The increase of pupils, the need for more teachers, and the rise 
in the cost of supplies lead the president to urge an increase in 
the appropriation for support. The need of a_ segregated 
hospital, iron bedsteads, and of improvement of the mechanical 
department, asked for by the principal, is heartily seconded. 

The principal, Dr. Warring Wilkinson, reports the number 
of pupils under instruction during the two years as 265, of whom 
71 were blind. Dr. Wilkinson urges strongly the necessity of 
a separate hospital building for the school, arguing that past 
immunity from the consequences of neglect in this matter can not 
be a guarantee of similar immunity in the future. Upon the 
question of school methods and the professional differences that 
divide teachers in their opinions and practices, Dr. Wilkinson 
has to say: 

“The work of the classrooms for the past two years has been 
commendable. The main object of all our endeavor is to turn 
out intelligent, high-minded men and women, who can not only 
think, but express their thinking in upright life and good English. 
If we accomplish this we shall not believe that we have labored 
in vain. All methods, all devices, whatever their name or origin, 
should have this end in view. One believes that the best results 
can be obtained by spending his time in following the methods 
of Heinicke, and developing speech in the deaf. Very well; we 
have no quarrel with him. Another believes that the largest 
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intelligence and best results can be obtained by the judicious use 
of signs. We have no quarrel with him. Many believe that no 
one method serves for all the deaf, and so they combine speech, 
signs, manual alphabet and writing, in order that every capacity 
and aptitude may be reached. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the workers by each of these methods hope and believe that their 
way is the best way; and there should be nothing but a friendly 
and generous rivalry to show which is proven by experience to 
be the best way, so that in time we may all adopt it. It seems a 
pity that professional pride or jealousy or self-seeking should 
have place in a grand work like educating the deaf, but I have 
feared that sometimes the welfare of the pupil has had to give 
way to the fad of the teacher. This may seem like a harsh saying, 
but it is not intended to be so. It is a warning, not a war cry. 
The fascination and often domination of what they think to be a 
new idea are dangerous to some minds. There is a certain charm 
about apostleship, and any novel cult will find abundant disciples, 
whether it be religious, reformatory, political, or educational, and 
the bitternesses often engendered about methods of reaching a 
common and desirable end are among the saddest records of 
reform. The peace of the early Christian church was destroyed 
by the bickerings of Paul and Barnabus, and scarcely any great 
movement, political, evangelical, or pedagogic, has been carried 
forward unmarred by personal jealousies, or the no less ignoble 
hunger for precedence. The educators of the deaf have been 
human even as others, and the sharp quarrels of the gentle de 
l’Epée and his German co-worker, Samuel Heinicke, a hundred 
and fifty vears ago, find more than a faint echo after this lapse 
of time, though I am happy to believe that the acrimony which 
characterized the crusade in favor of the German method some 
thirty years ago, in the belief that it was a new device, has given 
place to a gentler tolerance of speech on both sides, and a recog- 
nition of limitations and possibilities among the varied capacities 
of the deaf. Because a pupil has failed in an articulation school, 
and afterward made large progress in a sign school, may be an 
isolated fact which affords no just argument against the system 
of Heinicke. That a pupil has failed to learn an intelligible 
speech in a combined school, and has succeeded in developing 
a speech, satisfactory to his friends, in an oral school, is no proof 
that de l’Epée was wrong. Generalizations from imperfect and 
limited data are provincial and unworthy. The fact is, that a 
skillful teacher of the deaf with any method will achieve good 
results with some pupils who have average capacity; but the 
great and important question is how shall the largest benefit be 
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obtained by all deaf-mutes ? If we were confined to one method 
of instruction I should not hesitate to say that the French sys- 
tem, based upon signs and the manual alphabet, would reach a 
larger number of the deaf and produce a higher average culture 
than the German method, based upon the untenable dictum of 
Heinicke, that there “can be no intellectual development without 
speech”; but fortunately we are not subjected to such narrow 
limitations. The best American schools have adopted and use 
all methods, and thus reach all the deaf who have mental capa- 
city for instruction.” 

Dr. Wilkinson does not believe in the making of separate 
provision for the education of pupils of a low order of intellect, 
and in the following advances probably the strongest argument 
that may be made in favor of educating such children along with 
and among children of normal intelligence: 

“There has been some discussion of late as to how best to 
provide for that certain percentage of deaf-mutes who are of a 
low order of intellect. All institutions have such pupils, and it 
has been proposed to establish separate schools for them under 
the plea that their attendance in schools for normal deaf-mutes 
is detrimental to the latter. I have little sympathy with this plan 
of segregation. The object sought can be obtained by forming 
classes of backward pupils, who shall have instruction adapted 
to their intellectual deficiency, while at the same time the attri- 
tion of minds on the playground, and association with advanced 
and intelligent comrades, will brighten and elevate, to a degree, 
the most helplessly dull. And it is here that the beneficent work 
of a free use of signs is made evident. It is a mistake to suppose 
that books, and teachers, and class-room exercises are the only 
means of education. There are many men in the world who have 
never seen the inside of a school-house, who can neither read nor 
write, but who can talk and vote intelligently; can build houses; 
can till the soil, and fulfill the duties of good citizenship; can ac- 
quire property and rear respectable families, with only the educa- 
tion which comes of intelligent, industrious, and law-abiding 
environment. So a deaf-mute, who has the advantage of asso- 
ciating with educated deaf on the campus, at table, and in the 
free and rapid intercourse of companionship outside of the school- 
room, cannot fail to feel the stimulus of such intercourse, though 
he may not be able to express his simplest wants in written lan- 
guage, nor write his own name. It has been interesting to note 
the effect of this “campus education” in this Institution during 
the stirring events of the last two years. Little fellows of the 
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primary class, who had not got beyond the phonetics of the al- 
phabet in articulation, or “a cow eats grass” in written language, 
knew all about the blowing-up of the Maine, the Spanish war, 
and the victory of Dewey, and when the world’s attention was 
transferred to South Africa, they gave a teacher no peace until 
they knew which side he favored, Boer or Briton. To deprive 
the dull deaf-mute of all this enlivening discourse would be not 
only unwise, but also cruel, and for this reason | could never 
approve his segregation from his more fortunate fellows.” 





Report of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the 

Deaf and Dumb, rgoo. 

The Report of the largest school for the deaf in the world 
is always an interesting document, and this the thirteenth 
biennial (fifty-ninth and sixtieth annual) Report is fully up to the 
standard in interest and value of its predecessors. The school 
had on its roll during the year ending June, 1900, 546 pupils, with 
515 pupils in attendance at the end of the year. The trustees, 
Messrs. G. W. Harper, J. H. Collier, and Robert Aitchison, make 
a strong appeal for an increase in the appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Institution, and show that notwithstanding a steady 
increase in pupilage in recent years, agpropriations have as stead- 
ily decreased, establishing a rule of an inverse ratio. The amount 
asked for of the Legislature for regular expenses is $115,500 
per annum, and for special purposes, $68,200. The trustees rec- 
ommend that a tract of land adjacent to the institution grounds 
be purchased; that a hospital building, separate and apart from 
the school-rooms and dormitories, be erected; that additional 
school room be provided; and that the name of the Institution be 
changed to the “Illinois School for the Deaf.” 


The Report of the Superintendent, Dr. J. C. Gordon, covers 
much ground and gives in general and in detail a great deal of 
information, so much indeed that a review such as our space 
permits will not do justice to it in any part. Of the organization 
of the school Dr. Gordon has to say: 
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“The school proper includes manual alphabet and oral de- 
partments, with thirteen teachers in the former, and twenty- 
three, including three sub-primary, in the latter; domestic science 
department, with four classes; industrial department, with three 
classes in baking, three in printing, three in shoemaking, three 
in woodworking, three in painting, three in floriculture, and a 
small class in farming; the arts and industries include five classes 
in sloyd, three in photography, three in drawing and painting, 
and an instructor in penmanship; the department of physical cult- 
ure, with seven classes of girls and nine classes of boys. In the 
household there are three classes in sewing, three in the laundry, 
and a number of classes in light household duties. The total 
number of teachers, including one head teacher, and nine teach- 
ers in the industrial department is fifty-four.” 

Upon the subject of school methods Dr. Gordon speaks 
largely in general terms, but what he says shows that the spirit 
of progressiveness, of seeking always the still better way, actuates 
the management and pervades the school. The methods of the 
school require the employment of the English language in the 
work of instruction to the exclusion of signs. Dr. Gordon’s well 
known position upon the question of the sign-language is thus 
re-stated: 


“In the school proper, the welfare of the pupils requires the 
rigid exclusion of the artificial sign-language as a means of 
communication. The experience of expert adepts in this lan- 
guage has demonstrated that such use of an artificial sign-lan- 
guage is unnecessary in the school room, a detriment to the 
literary progress of their pupils, and pernicious in its effects 
upon them. 

“In my judgment it is neither practicable nor expedient to 
prohibit any decorous form of communication between pupils 
outside of the school room. With the question of signs for 
the deaf in adult life, this school, as such, has nothing to do. 
Adults are perfectly free to choose for themselves the language 
which they shall use habitually, but they must take upon them- 
selves the full consequence of their choice.” 

In this connection Dr. Gordon presents a table of figures 
showing the changes that have taken place in American schools 
for the deaf in the last nine years as regards methods of in- 
struction employed. This table is well worth re-printing, and 
it is here presented: 
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Pupils Under Different Systems of Instruction in Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States. 1892-1900. 





Number of pupils under Percentage of pupils un- 
different systems of der different systems of 
a Total instruction, instruction, 
YEAR, pupils. a 
aw Entirely Partly ; Entirely Partly 
Manual. | “Oral. Oral. Manual. “Oral, Oral. 
LC era 9,282 4,987 983 3,282 54.0 10.4 35.6 
Serre 7,940 4,016 1,581 2,443 50.6 19.9 29.5 
RUE ciipcacbacnaneee 8,304 3.819 2,186 2,349 46 0 25 7 28.3 
TODS casa bcgeecene se 8.825 4,023 2,369 2.483 45 6 26.8 27.6 
Ae 9,253 4,168 2,719 2,365 45 1 29.3 25.6 
ROUT «seen csasiceoswee 9,554 4,311 2. 918 2,325 45.1 30.5 24.3 
__,_ See 9,749 4,251 3,628 1,870 43 6 37.2 19.2 
BONDS 6.90: 0:5 sincaisionres 10,189 4, 322 3788 | 2)029 42.7 37.3 | 20. 
PE ck xs tesecanne 10,291 3,992 4.451 1,848 39. 43. _ 1B. 


Dr. Gordon gives also a table showing the rapid reduction 
in numbers of pupils of the Illinois School in its Manual Depart- 
ment,—from 492 in 1893 to 250 in Igoo, and the equally rapid 
increase in numbers in its Oral Department,—from o in 1893 
(the year of the organization of the department) to 296 in Igoo. 

The report of the librarian of the school gives interesting 
and significant figures. It shows 12,050 books as drawn or con- 
sulted in the library during the last year by teachers and pupils, 
and 4,798 pupils and visitors coming into the library. 

Dr. Gordon makes the following strong plea for the es- 
tablishment of a post-graduate course in the industries for pupils 
fitted to profit by it: 

“To fit our boys for bread-winning to advantage requires 
more time in our shops than can be taken from the regular 
school period. Our boys are nominally in the shops one-third 
of every school day for six or eight years. Six years in school 
means only two years in the shops. The larger part of shop life 
is over before boys are sufficiently mature to take hold of a trade 
seriously. They work as boys and not as men. When they 
leave school they discover that they are not well equipped 
journeymen or masters of the trade they “learned” at school. 
The regulations of the trade unions practically shut out deaf- 
mutes from learning a trade. Young deaf graduates find them- 
selves seriously handicapped if they are not expert workmen. 
Here is the only place they can master a trade, and they can not 
do that in two years. I therefore recommend that industrious 
and capable graduates, with a good school and shop record, be 
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permitted to spend an additional year in shop work. In renew- 
ing this recommendation made two years ago, I may say that in 
the meantime the idea has met with favor elsewhere, and that 
post-graduate courses have been put in operation. I also 
renew my recommendation that post graduate pupils be allowed 
to share in the profits of their handiwork when it has any com- 
mercial value.” 

Upon the question of the disposition of backward children, 
Dr. Gordon urges that separate provision be made for them. He 
Says: 

“The percentage of extremely backward children, whose 
mental development under the most favorable conditions is very 
slow, is much larger in schools for the deaf than among children 
in general. They do not really belong to any of the school 
classes to which they are assigned. The children referred to do 
not really associate with their schoolmates or take any active 
part in their life outside of the school room. Among some of 
the more advanced nations of northern Europe, special and ap- 
propriate provision, entirely apart from the regular schools for the 
deaf, is made, and teachers are employed who are skilled in train- 
ing backward children. It is to be hoped that separate provision 
may be made for the care and training of extremely backward 
deaf children in connection with this institution.” 

Returns from the last census show 513 deaf children between 
the ages of five and fifteen years not now in any school, and it 
is estimated that there are at least 250 deaf in the state over 
fifteen, yet of school age, who are not enjoying educational 
privileges. Dr. Gordon is emphatic upon the point that these 
children should be provided for in some manner. Referring to 
the day-schools and the extent to which they are a help in solving 
the problem, he says: 

“The attitude of the State toward day-schools for the deaf 
has been exceedingly liberal, and such schools, if properly or- 
ganized and equipped under competent teachers, would go far 
toward relieving the present conditions. The principal, practical 
difficulties in the way of this solution are the widely scattered 
homes of the deaf, which render it impossible for many young 
deaf children to attend a day-school, the ever present difficulty 
of securing thoroughly competent teachers, and the difficulty of 
securing efficient supervision. Under favorable conditions very 
good day-schools may be maintained in spite of all these diffi- 
culties and others unnamed. In my judgment after extending 
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day-schools as fully as practicable, there will be still many hun- 
dreds of deaf children unprovided for.” 


The reports of the Institution physician, otologist, and ocu- 
list included in the Report, are valuable documents, and they 
possess the merit of being presented in form and language so that 
the ordinary reader can read them with interest and profit. It 
would be well if these special reports could be brought to the 
attention of every Institution physician in the country. 





Report of the Michigan School for the Deaf for the years 

1899-1900. 

The report of the Board of Trustees to the Governor makes 
request for an appropriation to purchase land; asks for a cold 
storage room in which to keep at least a month’s supply of meat, 
butter, eggs, etc., and two or three months’ supply of flour, meal, 
sugar, etc.; points out the need of a new dining-room, or of a very 
large addition to the present one; asks for an appropriation for 
an independent electric light plant; and recommends a change in 
the manner of making appropriations so that the per capita al- 
lowance shall be based upon actual attendance. Referring to the 
effect of the day-school law recently enacted in Michigan, this in- 
teresting statement is made: 


“The law passed by the last Legislature making an appro- 
priation of $150 per pupil for deaf pupils in day-schools, has 
not affected the attendance at this school to any great extent. 
With a few exceptions, these schools seem to reach pupils whom 
we are not able get.” 


The superintendent, Mr. F. D. Clarke, reports a total enroll- 
ment for two years of 472 pupils with an average attendance ofa 
fraction over 407. The attendance the last year was 431. 
Tables are given showing the growth in attendance from 94 pu- 
pils in 1865 to 431 in 1900. The number of deaf children ad- 
mitted to the school since its founding is 1539. Another table 
shows 59 causes for the deafness of the pupils now in school, 127 
cases being congenital, 44 unknown, 42 from scarlet fever, 26 
from spinal fever, 18 from brain fever, 18 from meningitis, 13 from 
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catarrh, 11 from measles, and lesser numbers from minor diseases 
and from accidents. 

Speaking of children “doubly afflicted” and the provision 
that should be made for them by the state, Mr. Clarke says: 


“It often happens that a child is both blind and deaf, blind 
and feeble-minded, or deaf and feeble-minded and in some cases 
all three of these heavy burdens have fallen upon one unfortunate 
little one. No citizen of Michigan will argue that because the 
affliction is increased, the duty of the State is lessened, but rath- 
er that more strenuous efforts should be made. And yet, in 
the State’s broad plan of child-saving, there is no provision made 
for these children. In the case of the feeble-minded-deaf, those 
children of intellect too weak to be trusted to care for themselves, 
as the pupils of this school do, it would largely increase the ex- 
penses of this school, to provide a corps of attendants to care 
for them, as feeble-minded children must be cared for, during 
the hours when they are not in school. Their presence, also, with 
bright, active, intelligent children, would be an injury to these 
latter, and would add to the necessity for ceaseless vigilance 
while they were out of school. On the other hand, if any at- 
tempt at improving their mental condition is to be made, the 
teachers at the Home for the Feeble-Minded must be supple- 
mented by at least one who is trained in the methods used with 
deaf children. ‘There should certainly be provision made for 
these children, either by building another cottage here, and em- 
ploying the help needed, or by such additional provision at the 
Home for the Feeble-Minded, as the management of that school 
thinks necessary.” 

Mr. Clarke refers to the speech-teaching work of the school 
as follows: 

“Every new pupil admitted to this school receives careful 
instruction in speech for at least a year. At the end of this time 
those who have not shown improvement are dropped from this 
branch. We do not, however, wait for the development of speech 
before beginning to develop the mind. Our pupils will compare 
favorably with those of any school in the ability to speak and 
read the lips.” 


In order to make available to the graduates of the Michigan 
school the privileges and advantages of Gallaudet College, Mr. 
Clarke makes an appeal for a special appropriation: 


“It is earnestly requested that an appropriation of $500 a 
year be made for this purpose. The authorities of this school 
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would gladly see that the amount was expended for this purpose 
only, and that proper vouchers were filed. This matter, how- 
ever, should be introduced in a special bill, and not in the general 
appropriation bill of this school.” 

The akoulalion, the new electrical instrument to aid defec- 
tive hearing, is being given a trial in the Michigan school at the 
hands of Mr. Clarke and his teachers. The profession at large 
has knowledge of this trial and it is looking for reports of it with 
much interest, well knowing the trial will be fairly and thorough- 
ly made by persons fully competent to make it. In the follow- 
ing Mr. Clarke gives the history of his own acquaintance with 
the instrument, an account of his experiments with it, and the 
conclusions he has arrived at respecting its possibilities: 

“At the National Convention of the Deaf of America, held 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in July, 1899, Mr. M. R. Hutchinson, of 
New York, exhibited a new invention intended to aid defective 
hearing. The results attained by the use of this invention were 
so wonderful that he was asked to bring it to Flint, and make 
some tests with deaf people with whom we were familiar, so that 
we could form a better judgment of his instrument. He came 
and devoted a whole day to testing his instrument on all the 
deaf people whom we could find when school was not in session, 
with results which were astonishing and which clearly proved 
the akoulalion to possess a power of conveying sound to deaf, or 
hard of hearing people, beyond that of any other aid to hearing 
ever invented. Another great advantage possessed by it is that 
the speaker can regulate the intensity of the sound sent from his 
instrument, and each of several listeners can again regulate the 
amount of that sound received by his own instrument and even 
by each ear. Another advantage is that the pupil can hear his 
own voice through his own instrument, when he wishes to do so, 
without interfering with any of the other instruments in the cir- 
cuit. 

“Other attachments enable an electrical massage to be given 
to the ear, or a phonograph to be used as a source of sound in- 
stead of the teacher’s voice. From the long continued use of 
the first of these the inventor anticipates much actual improve- 
ment of the hearing. 

“So impressed were we with the powers of this instrument 
that we at once gave an order for a set of six of them, intending 
to form classes in this ‘auricular’ training as soon as we could 
get the instrument. 
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“The passage of a new invention from the stage where it 
is a successful invention to that where it is a manufactured article 
is a work of time. We did not receive the instrument until long 
after school opened. When it did come, much time was con- 
sumed in experimenting, teaching the children how to use it, 
forming classes, etc. We at last selected about twenty-five per 
cent. of our pupils to receive regular lessons, and were having 
flattering results with them, when the instrument broke down. 
As a transmitter of speech, it was all right, but the mechanical 
construction of its electrical connections was too delicate to stand 
the handling of school children. 

“Our local electrician repaired it, but in a couple of weeks it 
again broke down. ‘The inventor then asked that we send it to 
him in New York, offering to put it in first class order, without 
charge. When we sent it to him, he thought best to entirely 
rebuild it and eliminate the weak points. So much time was 
consumed in this rebuilding that the session of our school closed 
before it was returned to us. 

“We expect next year to continue our experiments in this 
line, and are so much impressed with what we have done that we 
feel sure that the time will soon come when every school for the 
deaf that makes any attcmpt whatever to teach speech, will be 
supplied with one of these instruments.” 





Report of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, for the bien- 

nial period ending September 30, 1900. 

The Superintendent, Mr. J. W. Swiler, in his Report to the 
State Board of Control, gives the number of pupils in attendance 
during the last year as 217, with 190 on the roll at the time of 
writing. The per capita cost was $193.44 in 1899; $215.80 in 
1900. Among the immediate needs of the school are a detached 
hospital for contagious diseases, an additional dynamo for light 
and power, and a new modern printing press to take the place 
of the old out-of-date Prouty press. Upon the subject of school 
work and methods Mr. Swiler writes interestingly and at con- 
siderable length. The following extracts give his principal 
thoughts on the subject: 


“While public schools have been improving, courses of study 
and methods of teaching in schools for the deaf have improved 
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still more. Every phase of the work is carefully considered, 
freely criticised, and conscientiously applied by faithful ane 
devoted teachers. 

“The rapid growth of oral teaching, the study of natural sci- 
ence by experiment, wider readings in general literature, and 
manual training, each contributes to the increased efficiency of 
the better way. Smaller classes permit more personal work, our 
classes now average eleven members, and in so doing employ 
constant and more general use of speech. The speech of many is 
defective, and their utterances often indistinct; but, the aggre- 
gate of plain speech is enlarged at least, in proportion to increas- 
ing oral instruction. There were ten oral classes in the school, 
composed of one hundred and seven pupils, in 1898; and there are 
now eleven oral classes instructing one hundred and twenty-one 
pupils. 

“Although a portion of the public may be misled by the allur- 
ing promises of the zealous adherents of the pure oral day-school 
movement in Wisconsin, it is evident to many that pupils of these 
pure oral schools do not show sufficient intelligible speech to 
justify the State in limiting its instruction of the deaf to that 
method alone. 

“That there is advancement all along the educational line 
goes without saying, but improvement is not confined to speech, 
nor is it largely attributable thereto; it is rather distributed 
throughout the educational field, and is seen in broader founda- 
tions in primary grades, more practical instruction in intermediate 
classes, and more thorough study near the end of the course. 
While we have better talkers, there also appears a greater famil- 
iarity with literature and language, a more intelligent knowledge 
of science, a wider reading of the imformation giving subjects, 
and withal increasing powers of observation, a better use of 
hands and feet, and, consequently, a more remunerative use of self 
in individual support. 

“In this school work and its worth is recognized and insisted 
upon as the only suitable preparation for the subsequent activities 
of life, and the combined forces of the school are so directed that 
boys and girls are fitted for the proper discharge of home duties, 
domestic relations, and business. Immediately after admission 
new pupils are placed in oral classes in which the elementary 
sounds of the English language are taught; as soon as they are 
able to proceed in spoken language, they are taught words and 
sentences expressive of ideas, which they already possess, and in 
this way are led on to colloquial exercises with the teacher. 
Speech and writing complement each other in the class, and as 
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ideas increase the effort is made to express them orally. Speech 
and lip-reading also go together; teacher and pupil soon under- 
stand each other, although strangers do not usually read the 
speech of deaf children with facility, as the ability to produce 
plain speech is not always evident, until after years of practice and 
experience. 

“The lines which mark intelligible speech are not clearly 
defined, so that there is often room for difference of opinion 
relative to distinctness of utterance: what is plain to one is ob- 
scure to another, that which one apprehends with ease another 
may fail to understand; then again parents and those who expect 
but limited speech from the deaf are satisfied with less of distinct- 
ness than the school, or the more exacting public would demand; 
consequently there is often want of agreement among those most 
interested relative to what shall be considered successful efforts 
at speech. Parents often say that they see great improvement 
in voices when it is scarcely apparent to the teacher; but, when 
parents are satisfied the school feels repaid for whatever effort 
it has made. 

“The speech of the deaf must of necessity continue to be im- 
perfect, notwithstanding all that modern science and art may do 
so long as the vocal organs are defective. Deafness in early 
life interferes with the acquisition of natural tones, because hear- 
ing is a part of speech and an essential to its acquisition and re- 
tention, hence it follows that there will be some who are finally 
unable to acquire plain oral speech. Observation of many cases, 
most favorable to the cultivation of speech, justifies the above 
conclusion, and the consensus of public opinion, whenever it is 
familiar with the actual attainments of the deaf in vocal utterance, 
will arrive at the same conclusion. 

“Endeavoring to teach speech, as long as and whenever 
practicable, to all classes of the deaf above the feeble-minded, 
this school instructs its pupils in the branches of a common 
school education, and feels amply repaid when the foundations 
for a good English education are well laid.” 


Mr. Swiler repeats a former recommendation that he made 
to the Board that there be engaged a competent oculist and aurist 
to assist the officers of the school in examining the organs of 
sight, speech, and hearing of new pupils when admitted, so that 
the actual condition of each case may be more clearly understood. 

The Report to the Superintendent by Mr. E. J. Bendig, prin- 
cipal of the manual training department, though short, is sug- 
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gestive. The following paragraph shows the nature and extent 
of the work the department is doing: 

“Since the establishment of this department in 1896, seven- 
ty-four boys have received instruction in the various branches. 
There are now six boys in the first year knife work, nine in the 
second year knife work, twelve in the second year carpentry and 
light construction; seven in drawing, bench work, turning and 
carving; eleven in advanced drawing. pattern work and molding, 
and six in forge work; a total of fifty-one boys receiving daily in- 
struction in this department. During the past year there has 
been quite a number of new exercises added to our course in 
wood work and forging. In arranging these exercises I have 
aimed to select those that would interest the boys and hold their 
attention and at the same time be practical and inexpensive.” 





Twelfth Biennial Report of the Kansas Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Olathe, rgoo. 


The superintendent, Mr. H. C. Hammond, gives a brief but 
interesting history of the Kansas School. The school was started 
in 1861 by Mr. P. A. Emery, at Baldwin. The support received 
from the state was so meagre that Mr. Emery and his wife la- 
bored practically without salary for the three years during which 
they were connected with the school. This fact induces Mr. 
Hammond to urge upon the state that Mr. Emery, even at this 
late date, be recompensed to the extent of at least $3000. After 
Mr. Emery’s retirement the school had no less than eleven Super- 
intendents in the space of twenty-eight years. Mr. Hammond 
referring to this argues that “the successful operation of an in- 
stitution of this kind surely depends quite largely upon a tenure 
of office of sufficient length to insure that well-measured plans 
may be carried out.” And further, that “the most in the way of 
improvement has been done during those years in which the 
tenure of office was the longest.” 


Of the system of instruction employed in the school, Mr. 
Hammond says: 


“The system of instruction pursued at this institution con- 
tinues to be that which is known as the ‘combined’—not entirely 
manual, not entirely oral. As far as possible, those who have 
the ability to be taught orally are so instructed. All those who 
had their speech firmly set before losing their hearing are en- 
couraged to keep up their conversation by word of mouth. With 
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the deaf there is a tendency to drop their articulation, because a 
great many of them are sensitive, and they come to understand 
that their voice lacks the quality which is pleasing to the ear, and 
they do not wish to make themselves objects of annoyance to 
their more fortunate fellow beings; but they should be encour- 
aged and stimulated to the use of their vocal organs continually 
and continuously. 

“In the larger institutions in the land, instruction by articu- 
lation is continually on the increase, and it must be the aim of 
Kansas, of course, to give this matter sufficient attention to keep 
abreast with other states. At the same time she is scarcely in a 
condition to be making experiements. 

“Tt is not necessary to enter into the discussion of the matter 
of different systems of instruction; suffice it to say that our aim 
should be to watch those things which have been proved good 
and hold fast to such. 

“This school has for several years maintained a_kinder- 
garten department. This enables it to take children at an earlier 
age than otherwise, and gradually accustoms them to the steady 
mental effort needed in their instruction.” 

Mr. Hlammond asks for an increased salary fund, a hospital, 
a school-house, and an enlarged and improved water supply. 





Report of the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, 

Mass., for the year ending August 31, 1900. 

The president of the Clarke corporation, Mr. Franklin 
Carter, discusses at some length the question of the relation of 
the pupils supported by the State in the school to the State itself, 
and whether the payment made by the State is an act of charity 
or one of justice to its deaf wards. He argues most convinc- 
ingly that the education of the deaf is an act of justice, and that 
the costliness of instruction has no effect upon the nature of the 
act, hence no effect in changing the principle of the act from one 
of justice to one of charity. Having placed the obligation to 
educate deaf children thus upon the State, Mr. Carter on behalf 
of the Corporation “would now raise the question whether the 
Commonwealth should not take upon itself a larger share of the 
actual cost of the board and education of such children.” He 
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then shows that whereas the State contributes $225 annually per 
pupil, the actual cost for support and education has been nearly 
$300, the Corporation being compelled to make up the difference 
from its own funds. The request is made that the State allow- 
ance shall be increased to $250 per pupil. 

The principal of the school, Miss Caroline A. Yale, reports 
an attendance during the year of 148 pupils. Speaking specially 
of the crowded condition of the primary department she says: 
“The number in the Primary was slightly smaller than for sev- 
eral years previous. So great inconvenience had arisen from 
overcrowding in this department that it seemed wiser to reduce 
the number admitted although by so doing we must increase the 
number refused admission and so increase the length of the wait- 
ing list.” 

And further on with reference to the question of enlarging 
the school to meet increasing demands upon it, Miss Yale says: 

“The question of what is to be done to meet the increasing 
number of applicants for admission to our school is one pressing 
for solution. It seems highly improbable that, with the estab- 
lishment of schools similar to our own throughout the country, 
it will be necessary to plan for any considerable enlargement of 
our own plant. It is clear that, with our present endowment and 
buildings, nothing more can be done than is now being done. 
If by any means our fund could be so far increased as to allow 
the erection of a school building large enough to accommodate 
the two upper departments of our school, several of the rooms 
now used for school purposes could be used for sleeping rooms 
and the result would be a sufficient enlargement of the school’s 
capacity for all probable growth, and at the same time much 
more satisfactory school-room accommodation for all would be 


secured.” 

As is well known Clarke School maintains a regular Normal 
Training Class from which is graduated yearly a number of 
young women to take up the work in other schools. Regard 
for other interests of the school has compelled a restriction in the 
number of admissions to this class, so that only a small propor- 
tion of those who would otherwise avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to secure training in the school, are able to secure place 
in the class. Upon this point Miss Yale makes the following 
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brief statement: “The number of applicants to this class is en- 
tirely out of proportion to the possible number of admissions. 
Applications are often filed two or three years in advance.” 

Referring to the meeting of Department XVI of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Charleston last summer, and 
its action in bringing the several sub-sections into a closer union, 
Miss Yale enters the following protest upon the action: “This 
section of the general Association has but recently been organ- 
ized, and was to include sub-sections; one devoted to the work 
of teaching the blind, another to that of teaching the deaf, and 
a third to that of teaching the feeble-minded. Much to the re- 
gret of many interested in the work of this section, a reorganiza- 
tion was effected at the meeting this summer, uniting these sub- 
sections into ‘one department with common officers and common 
program.’ It would seem that all the good hoped for from the 
affiliation of our work with that of the teachers of normal chil- 
dren had been more than counterbalanced by this action.” 





Annual Report of the New York State Board of Charities 

for the year 1900. 

This report shows 1562 pupils in ten schools for the deaf in 
New York state, a decrease of 9 from the number in the schools 
the year preceding. For a number of years the Board has em- 
ployed Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon as inspectors to visit the 
various schools of the state and report upon them to the Board, 
but in the last year this work has been taken up by the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Board 
of Charities has discontinued its system of inspection. Referring 
to this change the Board has to say: 


“For four years past, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, of Roch- 
ester, acting as inspectors for this Board have visited, inspected 
and annually reported upon the schools for the deaf within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, with special reference to the educa- 
tional work of the schools. Their reports are published in the 
Board’s annual reports to the Legislature, as well as in separate 
form. 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Lyon were by experience, study and _ predi- 
lection, well equipped for this important work. Their chief in- 
terest in it was the welfare of the deaf pupils of the schools, and 
they refused to accept any pecuniary compensation. This 
volunteer service was thoroughly, impartially and conscientiously 
rendered. 

“The State Superintendent of Public Instruction having 
also appointed an inspector to examine the educational work 
of the schools for the deaf, the State Board of Charities, at a meet- 
ing held May 29th last, adopted the following preamble and res- 
olution: 

“\WuieErEAS, The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has recently appointed an inspector who is charged with the 
duty of regularly inspecting the educational work of the schools 
for the deaf in this State, therefore, 

“Resolved, That this Board discontinue for the present its 
examination of the educational work of these schools, and con- 
fine its work of visitation and inspection to the other departments 
thereof. 

“In recognition of the services of Mr. and Mrs. Lyon thus 
terminated, the Board adopted the following minute: 

“The State Board of Charities desires to place upon the 
records of the State of New York an expression of its apprecia- 
tion of the valuable public service rendered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Idmund Lyon, of Rochester, as representatives of the Board in 
Visiting and inspecting the schools for the deaf in this State. 

“Resolved, That the State Board.recognizes that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyon, in gratuitously carrying on this important and nec- 
essary work for the past three vears, have been guided solely by 
their devotion to the best interests of the deaf.wards of the State. 
The Board believes that their intelligent and conscientious ser- 
vices have resulted in improved administration of these institu- 
tions. Their examination of the educational work of the schools 
has secured a higher standard, thus affording the pupils better 
opportunities of fitting themselves for successful participation 
in the greater school of life. 

“Resolved, That the State Board of Charities thanks Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon for their services in visiting and inspecting 
the schools for the deaf in this State, which will be held in grate- 
ful recognition; that these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of the Board, and that an engrossed copy, signed by the 
officers of the Board, bc sent to them as a token of the Board’s 
appreciation of their work in behalf of the deaf wards of the 
State.” 
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Methodical Exercises in Hearing, Dr. Victor Urbantschitsh, 

Professor at the University of Vienna. 

This pamphlet of 43 pages is a reprint of some of the chap- 
ters of the 4th edition of Dr. Urbantschitsch’s popular “Manual 
for Aurists.”. As Dr. Urbantschitsch is an acknowledged au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to defects and diseases of the ear 
and their cure, his opinions on all such questions bear consider- 
able weight. Our hearing must be considered as a faculty which 
varies with the care which we bestow on it. Defective hearing 
is, therefore, not always due to a defective acoustic sensibility, 
but also to lack of exercise of the organs of hearing. Exercises 
in hearing carried on in a methodical manner are, therefore, of 
the utmost importance. After these preliminary remarks, Dr. 
Urbantschitsch deals first, with methodical exercises in hearing for 
persons whose hearing ts defective, and secondly with the same 
exercises for deaf-mutes. 

The exercises spoken of under the first head have for their 
object on the one hand the enlivening of the hearing activity, and 
on the other, an improvement in the distinguishing of sounds. 
Among the general exercises, Dr. U. mentions the great import- 
ance of paying close attention to the various sounds in the house 
and the street. Close attention plays a most important part in 
realizing the sensations received through the senses. When 
there is a difference in the degree of defective hearing between 
the two ears, it is a mistake to use the better hearing ear in pref- 
erence to the weak one. The weaker ear should, on the contrary, 
be employed as often as possible for hearing. Experience 
shows that excellent results can be reached thereby. In passing 
to the methodical exercises, Dr. U. observes the following rules: 
The spoken words should in the beginning be directed to the ear 
which is to be exercised, and afterwards should follow different 
directions, during which exercises lip-reading should positively 
be avoided. It should constantly be kept in mind that hearing 
without effort is not near as helpful to the faculty of hearing, as 
one which results from the closest attention. The tone of voice 
should be that of an ordinary conversation, the syllables, words 
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and sentences not to be spoken too loud but very distinctly. 
When a word has been misunderstood the teacher should re- 
peat the word as misunderstood, and immediately thereafter, in 
its proper form, in order to impress the difference upon the 
hearer. The distance from which the words are spoken should 
be gradually increased. It is of great practical significance that 
a person with defective hearing has easy access to hearing exer- 
cises; and after some little guidance in the beginning, he is 
generally able to continue them without the aid of others. 

Methodical hearing exercises for deaf-mutes: In deaf children 
of the age of 3 to 4 years the sense of hearing should be awakened 
above every thing else by musical sounds, particularly those 
produced by the accordion. In addition thereto, acoustic speech 
exercises should be used several times a day, in the beginning in 
this manner that some object is shown to the child in a picture 
book whilst its name is spoken into the ear; then to call the name 
of the object and let the child find the corresponding picture in 
the book. With the fifth or sixth year orthophonetic and ortho- 
acoustic instruction should commence. As regards older deaf- 
mute children who have been instructed in speaking and reading, 
the same principles apply in most cases as with persons of defec- 
tive hearing. Special attention should be paid to a correct ex- 
planation and to a separation of the impressions received through 
the ear, so as not to create an intermingling of words and ideas 
into a perfect chaos. The exercises should be made as interesting 
and attractive as possible, and aim at supplying a stock of words. 
It is recommended that each scholar keep a little book in which 
the words which have been practiced are entered, and underscore 
the words which are heard perfectly, so as to distinguish them 
from others not so well heard. 

From the fact that apparently absolutely deaf persons do 
not seem to hear a sound or word in the beginning, the conclu- 
sion should not be drawn that there is no sense of hearing what- 
ever; which will become certain only by often repeated experi- 
ments. Dr. U. states that even in these cases he hardly ever 
uses an ear trumpet, but finds it far more effective to form a 
funnel by the two hollow hands, through which the words are 
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spoken into the ear. Independent exercises in hearing by the 
deaf-mutes themselves, by means of musical sounds cannot be 
too highly recommended. The character of the influence on the 
sense of hearing by methodical exercises in hearing consists on 
the one hand in the awakening and further development of the 
sensations of hearing, and on the other, in paving the way for an 
understanding of the impressions received through hearing, by 
the gradual separation of the different impressions created by 
sounds and the acquirement of the meaning of these sounds. 
Dr. U. finally answers several important questions: 1. 
Which cases are best suited for methodical exercises in hearing? In 
his opinion no uniform rule can be laid down; each case will have 
to be determined by itself. Nevertheless such methodical exer- 
cises should in the beginning be applied tentatively in all cases, 
and the experience gained thereby will be guiding in the further 
instruction. Dr. U. states that in cases of deafness caused by 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, etc., he 
has reached surprising results by persistent and long continued 
methodical exercises in hearing; and that the same has been the 
case with persons who had been deaf from their birth or for 
twenty or thirty years; the results in these last mentioned cases 
being of course limited to a decided improvement in the faculty 
of hearing. 2. How long should the methodical exercises in hearing 
be continued? As long as the common external impressions of 
sounds are not able to carry the sense of hearing beyond a mere 
sensation, and until this sense is so strongly developed that the 
majority of common sounds is heard and understood. The 
results of methodical exercises in hearing will of course largely 
depend on the circumstances of each individual case, and their 
practical value will consist principally in improving the pro- 
nunciation of deaf-mutes, and affording greater facility in all those 
phases of intercourse with other persons where the sense of hear- 
ing plays a prominent part. The hearing of one’s own voice has 
a most favorable influence on the modulation of speech and the 
distinctness of the pronunciation. Any improvement in the 
sense of hearing, if ever so small, is of incalculable value for com- 
mon every day life, and it is certain that nothing will so effective- 
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ly work this improvement as methodical exercises in hearing. 
Dr. U. states that quite a number of almost absolutely deaf per- 
sons have obtained remunerative positions, simply because 
through methodical exercises in hearing they had acquired the 
faculty of hearing spoken sentences. Deaf-mutes in whom a 
decided improvement in hearing has been obtained, will natur- 
ally find it comparatively easy to obtain employment and occupy 
responsible and honorable positions. Dr. U. concludes his treat- 
ise, which well deserves further study, with these words, which 
should be well taken to heart by all teachers of deaf-mutes: “A 
vast and rich field of activity spreads out before us; and even 
though the cultivation of this field becomes possible only through 
the most self-sacrificing labors, the harvest will be a source of 
the purest joy and satisfaction.” 





Deaf-muteness from the civil and criminal point of view, 
as regards French law and comparative law, by Gaston 
Bonnefoy, LL. D., of the Paris Court of Appeals. 408 pages. 
Paris, 1900. 

It is, of course, utterly impossible within the limits of a brief 
review to do justice to a work of so exhaustive a character. Suf- 
fice it to say that the subject is treated in a masterly manner, and 
that the work on every page shows evidence of deep research. 
In fact, it may well be termed a classical work on this subject. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the work is intended 
principally for French readers, and that the main portion of the 
same is devoted to a definition of the status of the deaf-mutes 
in their relation to the French laws and institutions which in 
many and important respects differ from ours. After a rapid 
glance at the causes of deaf-muteness, its various degrees, and 
the education and instruction of deaf-mutes, Dr. Bonnefoy dis- 
cusses the following subjects: the deaf-mute in civil actions; the 
marriages of deaf-mutes from a legal standpoint; the legal status 
of deaf-mutes; deaf-mutes as guardians; deaf-mutes and bequests; 
the possibility of deaf-mutes making a valid will; contracts made 
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with deaf-mutes; deaf-mutes and the execution of marriage con- 
tracts; civil responsibility of deaf-mutes; deaf-mutes and the laws 
of prescription; can a deaf-mute be a witness? can a deaf-mute 
be an arbitrator in a compromise? deaf-muteness and criminal 
law; deaf-muteness and penal law; deaf-mutes and public func- 
tions, e. g., can a deaf-mute be a juror or an elector? After treat- 
ing all these subjects at full length from the point of view of the 
French law, a brief review is given of the legal status of deaf- 
mutes in most of the countries of Europe, and some countries in 
America and Asia (Japan, Canada, Mexico, Chili). In conclu- 
sion the author proposes a number of important reforms in 
French legislation relating to deaf-mutes. 





‘‘Deaf-muteness,’’ a Medical Study, by Etienne Saint Hilaire, 
aurist physician at the Institution for Deaf-mutes of the De- 
partment of the Seine. 300, and LV pages. Paris, 1900. 
The author states in his preface that his work will treat deaf- 

muteness solely from a medical point of view; and he only inci- 

dentally touches on questions of the education and instruction of 
deaf-mutes. As Dr. Bonnefoy’s book is a manual for lawyers, so 

Dr. Saint Hilaire’s is one for physicians, in their respective treat- 

ment of deaf-mutes. Having had charge, from its foundation, of 

the Otological Institute at Asniéres near Paris, Dr. Saint Hilaire 
had ample and particularly favorable opportunities for research 
and observations in this special branch of medical science, and 
intended in the beginning of the year 1900 to publish the results 
of his observations in a magazine, when, at the instance of the 

Director of the Institute, who represented to him that there was 

not a single complete or thoroughly satisfactory work on the 

subject in the French language, he was induced to write the 
present book. 

After some general observations defining deaf-mutes, clas- 
sifying the deaf-mutes according to the degree of deafness, and 
showing their distribution in the different countries of the world, 
Dr. Saint Hilaire discusses the following subjects: under the 
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head of pathogeny of heredity—similar heredity and dissimilar 
heredity, consanguinity, causes of degeneracy, occasional causes 
of acquired deaf-muteness; under the head of pathological 
anatomy—the outer ear, the entrance to the ear, the inner ear, 
the auricular nerves, the brain; and under the head of symptom- 
atology—the hearing apparatus, oral functions, general charac- 
teristics of deaf-mutes, diagnosis and prognosis, prophylaxis and 
treatment. The last fifty-five pages of the book contain an ex- 
ceedingly valuable bibliography of the subject, giving the titles 
of 670 works in various languages, and ranging from the times 
of Herodotus and Hippocrates to our day. 





Report of the Public School for the Deaf at Gloshaugen 

near Trondhjem, Norway, 1899-1900. 

This school is supplementary to the Trondhjem school, and 
being situated beyond the city limits affords an opportunity for 
the pupils to engage in various out-of-door work and exercises. 
The number of pupils was 45, viz.: 25 boys and 20 girls. 





Report, for the period 1895-1900, of the Public School for 

the Deaf at Hamar, Norway, 1898-1900. 

As Trondhjem supplies the needs of the deaf in the Northern 
part of Norway, so does Hamar (and Holmestrand) in the south- 
ern part. The number of pupils was 51; and the results obtained 
by this school must be termed exceedingly satisfactory in every 
respect. The report is embellished by a fine photograph, a group 
picture, showing all the pupils, the director, and the faculty. 





Report of the Public School for the Deaf at Holmestrand, 

Norway, 1899-1900. 

This is the school which was formerly located at Christiania, 
and from 1881 till 1899 was a private school, “Mrs. Rosing’s 
Speech-School for the Deaf.” The transfer to Holmestrand, 
with its pleasant surroundings, and to new buildings specially 
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prepared and thoroughly adapted to the purpose, has been bene- 
ficial, and the first year in its new location augurs well for the 
future. The number of pupils was 52. 





Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds- muets [Gen- 
eral Review of the Instruction of Deaf-mutes], Paris, Nov- 
ember, 1900. 

This number contains the first part of an interesting treatise 
on auricular instruction in schools for deaf-mutes, by Marichelle 
and Dufo de Germane, professors at the National Institution for 
Deaf-mutes at Paris. This paper was read at the Session of 
August 4th, 1900, of the 13th international Congress of Medicine 
(section of Otology). Three subjects are treated in this paper, 
viz.: the history of auricular instruction at the Paris Institution; 
the serious problem of measuring the hearing; the method to be 
followed in acoustic exercises; and finally the conclusion drawn 
from the consideration of these subjects. “The reform of orthog- 
raphy’—relating of course solely to the French language—by 
Camille Vathaire. ‘“Deaf-mute Institutions at the Paris Ex- 
position,’ by A. Bélanger. “The International Congress of Deaf- 
mutes (hearing Section),” by J. Marion. Reviews of journals 
and periodicals. This number also contains two fine portraits, 
accompanied by short biographies, of Mr. J. J. Valade-Gabel, 
Inspector of departmental institutions for deaf-mutes, and André 
Valade-Gabel, professor at the National Institution at Paris, 
1850-1877. 

The December number contains: “Assistance given to deaf- 
mutes during their youth,” a paper read at the international con- 
gress of public and private benevolence, Paris, 1900,” by Ad. 
Bélanger. The second article on “Auricular instruction in 
schools for deaf-mutes,’ by Marichelle and Dufo de Germane. 
“The deaf-mute Institutions at the Universal Exposition of 1900” 
—conclusion, by Ad. Bélanger, accompanied by a view of the 
Exhibit of the National Institution of France. “International 
Congress of Deaf-mutes (hearing Section),” by J. Marion. Re- 
views of periodicals. 
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The January, 1901, number contains, “Studies in the art of 
teaching deaf-mutes their mother-tongue,” by B. Thollon. Con- 
tinuation and conclusion of article on “Assistance given to deaf- 
mutes during their youth,” by A. Bélanger. Third article on 
“Auricular instruction in schools for deaf-mutes,” by Marichelle 
and Dufo de Germane. Continuation of the article on the “In- 
ternational Congress of Deaf-mutes (hearing Section),” by J. 
Marion. This number also contains two fine photogravures, the 
one showing a class, with their teacher, of the National In- 
stitution for Deaf-mutes at Paris, and the other, one of the work- 
shops (the printing office) of the same institution. 





Proceedings of the Conference of Principals and Superin- 

tendents, Talladega, Alabama, June 30—July 3, 1900. 

This is a full stenographic report of the proceedings of the 
Conference held at Talladega the past summer. There being 
few papers read, there was the larger opportunity for discussion 
of questions presented, and as the report shows, the opportunity 
was well used. The discussions make interesting reading, the 
more interesting as we believe because of the very accurate work 


done by the stenographer. 





Account of the Proceedings of the International Congress for 
the Study of Questions Relating to Assistance and Educa- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes (Section of Hearing Persons). Paris. 
Printing Office of Deaf-Mute Mechanics. Villa d’Alesia 
(111 Rue d’Alesia.) 1900. 

This is a volume of 317 large size octavo pages, and is a 
complete report of the proceedings of the Hearing Section of 
the recent Paris Congress. Following so quickly the appear- 
ance of the volume of proceedings of the Deaf Section—which 
it resembles at all points of its make up—it is another pleasing 
example of promptness shown by our European brethren in get- 
ting such work into published form. The several reports al- 
ready published in the Review of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress make further review of this volume unnecessary. 
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Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-mute 
Education], Berlin, Germany, January, February, Igor. 
The January number contains: “The mental development 

of deaf-mutes as compared with those possessed of all their 

faculties,’ by Dr. Frenzel. Personal notices. Miscellaneous 
information. Reviews of books and periodicals. The February 
number contains: “On nasal pronunciation,” a physiological 

study by P. Kopka. “Extracts from American Reports,” by O. 

Danger. Personal notices, and miscellaneous information. 





Kurtummade Sober [Education of Deaf-mutes] Wandras, Fin- 
land, No. 1-6. October, 1899, January Igor. 

This is a journal for deaf-mutes in the Finnish language, 
published by C. Horschelmann, Director of the Wandras Schoo) 
for Deaf-mutes. This journal contains a number of illustrations, 
amongst the rest one of the Wandras School, and of classes in 
the same during the hours of instruction. 





L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of Deaf-mutes], 

Siena, Italy, January, February, rgor. 

The January number contains: “A greeting to the readers,” 
by the Editor. “The Genoa Institution,’ by C. Lazzerotti. 
“Science and Practice,” by P. Fornari. “The International 
Congress of Teachers of Deaf-mutes, held at Paris,” by C. Perini. 
“After the Paris Congress,’ by G. Morbidi. “The teaching of 
language in the first, second, and third year of the course of 
instruction for deaf-mutes,” by Beattie of Belfast. Miscellaneous 
communications and _ notices. Notes from abroad. The 
February number contains: “The Abbé Provolo and the oral 
method,” by G. Morbidi. The Abbé Provolo, born at Verona 
on the 18th of February, 1801, died on the 4th of November, 
1842, was the first person in Italy who applied the speech method 
in the instruction of deaf-mutes. The short biography of this 
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self-sacrificing and devoted teacher of deaf-mutes is accom- 
panied by his portrait. “The qualifications which the Director of 
an institution for deaf-mutes should possess,” by P. Fornari. 
“Prelude and intermezzo” (open letter to P. Cardo, Director 
of the Provincial Institution for deaf-mutes at Molfetta), by G. 
Ferreri. “The Cause of deaf-mutes in the Italian Parliament,” 
from the Parliamentary Record. ‘Books, Journals, and Re- 
views,” by G. Ferreri. Miscellaneous communications. Notes 


from abroad. 





Nordish Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Jourral 
for the education of deaf-mutes], Goteborg, Sweden. 

The January number contains: “The influence of speech 
on the health of deaf children,” by Hedevig Rosing. “Report 
of an inspection of the Swedish schools for deaf-mutes during 
the period 1896-1898,” by Johan Ostberg, Royal Inspector of 
schools for deaf-mutes. “The propositions of the Norwegian 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs, relative 
to the appropriations for schools for deaf-mutes, blind, and in- 
stitutions for the idiotic.” Miscellaneous communications. 





American Annals of the Deaf, March, 1901, Washington. 


This number of the Annals presents the following table of 
contents: “Written Language and Culture”; “The Deaf in 
Business,” George L. Porter; “The Use of the Microphonograph 
in the Education of the Deaf—III,” H. Marichelle; “Addition 
and Subtraction for Beginners,” Samuel A. Freeman; “The 
Piano as an Aid to Speech,” Sarah A. Jordan Munro; “The So- 
cial Status of the Deaf in the Past,” J. A. Tillinghast; “Science 
Teaching in Schools for the Deaf,” Herbert E. Day; “Some In- 
cidents in Little Mary’s first year at School’; “The Deaf Section 
of the Paris Congress of 1900,” Amos G. Draper; ‘“The Number 
of Signs in the Sign-Language,” William A. Caldwell; “A Com- 
ment on Comparison of Methods at Mount Airy,” James L. 
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Smith; “Consanguineous Marriages,” William Wade; “The Oral 
Section of the Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention,” J. C. Gor- 
don; “The Meeting of the National Educational Association.” 
Mary McCowen; “A Monument to Hill,” the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of German Teachers. School Items, 


Miscellaneous. 


National Geographic Magazine, March, tgo1, Washington. 

The table of contents of this number is as follows: “Abys- 
sinia—the Country and People,’ Oscar T. Crosby; “The Old 
Yuma Trail,” W. J. McGee; “The Sea Fogs of San Francisco,” 
beautifully illustrated with views taken from a point above the 
fogs, on Mount Tamalpais; “Geographic Facts from Report of 
the Taft Philippine Commission”; “The Philippine exhibit at 
the Pan-American Exposition,’ D. O. Noble Hoffman; Geo- 
graphic Notes—illustrated; Geographic Literature; Proceedings 
of the National Geographic Society. 


oor 


The following Reports and publications received are re- 
served for future review: Report of the Indiana Institution, Re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Institution, Report of the Maine School, 
Report of the Nova Scotia Institution, Report of the North Car- 
olina School, Report of the Alabama Institute, Report of the 
Washington School, Report of the Oregon School, Report of the 
Ontario Institution, Report of the London Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, Report of the South Australian Institution, Speech for 
the Deaf (a text-book), A contribution to the Mechanism of Ar- 
ticulate Speech (a pamphlet), A study of the Teacher’s Influence 
a Monograph. 





(a pamphlet), Education of Defectives 








EDITORIAL. 


The tables of statistics of “Speech-Teaching 
in American Schools for the Deaf, 1893-1900,” 


Statistics of 


Speech-Teaching : nae : 
published elsewhere in this issue, are an in- 


teresting study as showing the growth by successive years of the 
oral work in its two distinct fectures in the various schools 
throughout the country. The figures record, in small compass, 
history, and along each line may be read just what the school 
to which it relates has done and is doing—and even what it is 
aiming to do—in the way of giving speech to deaf children and 
educating them by speech methods. It will be noted that some 
schools have greatly increased the number of their pupils receiv- 
ing speech instruction in the eight years; others again have made 
little change, standing practically still in this respect throughout 
the period. Again, in some cases where schools have not in- 
creased their numbers of pupils taught speech, there have been 
great changes in the character of the teaching, as indicated by the 
increase in number of pupils taught by speech, i. e., “taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method.” The strong trend of move- 
ment at this time seems to be toward department work and the 
differentiation of methods into the purely manual and the pure- 
ly oral. Just how long or how far this movement will continue 
is a question for the future, and one for the schools individually 
and collectively to determine. Future statistics bearing on this 
point will be especially interesting, for they will evidence, even 
more than do the present figures, the conclusions arrived at 
through exhaustive trial of methods and after prolonged experi- 
ence with them in their application to the varied conditions and 
requirements of the complete school course. 
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Evidences of activity upon the part of the 
committees in charge, give ample promise 
that there will be excellent programmes at 
both the coming Convention at Buffalo and the Meeting at De- 
troit. Reports as to the attendance are also of a very encourag- 


The Buffalo and 
Detroit Meetings 


ing nature, so on the whole the success of these meetings, even 
at this time in advance, is virtually assured. Let all teachers 
and all interested in the education of the deaf make a special ef- 
fort to attend these meetings and partake of the intellectual ad- 
vantages and social pleasures that they will abi:ndantly provide. 





The contract has been let for a new building 
for the Western Pennsylvania Institution at 
Edgewood Park to replace the one burned 
last year. The building will cost nearly $300,000 and will be 
modern and convenient in every respect. It will be three stories 
high, and the main building will be 7o feet wide and 238 feet long, 
with wings extending back 126 feet. The Arkansas School has 
asked the legislature for $200,000 for a new building, also to re- 
place one burned a year ago. At this writing we are not advised 
if the money has been granted. 


New Institution 
Buildings 





A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL BINNER. 

The prospectus has been received of a volume soon to issue 
from the pen of Miss Hypatia Boyd, of Miiwaukee, with the title 
“Paul Binner and his Noble Work among the Deaf.” Paul Bin- 
ner was Miss Boyd’s teacher and she is therefore the better fitted 
to perform this labor of love—it can be little more or less than 
that—in his memory. Miss Boyd has proven herself an able and 
an entertaining writer, and the forthcoming volume will be looked 
for with interest and welcomed, especially by those who had the 
advantage of personal acquaintance with Mr. Binner. A letter 
from the author states that the work will be sold only on sub- 
scription; that it will be bound in cloth, with an appropriate de- 
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sign on the cover; there will also be illustrations. The price 
will be one dollar. Orders for the book may be sent direct to 
Miss Boyd, whose address is 1046 National Avenue, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 





A NEW MOVE IN WISCONSIN. 

Two bills materially affecting the work of the education of 
the deaf in Wisconsin, were recently introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of that state. The first bill “authorizes the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to appoint and define the duties 
and powers of an inspector of public day-schools for the deaf 
qualified in the oral method of their education.” The second 
bill was, in its purpose, “to give authority to the Governor and 
State Board of Control in their discretion to transfer the State 
School for the Deaf at Delavan to the Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools.” The effect of the passage of the second bill would 
be to abolish the present school for the deaf at Delavan and to 
distribute its 200 pupils among day-schools established and to 
be established throughout the state. There was much opposi- 
tion to the measure on the part of the Institution people at Del- 
avan, citizens of Delavan, and parents of deaf children now in the 
school, and there was very little support given to it in the Legis- 
lature itself. As a result of this opposition and lack of support, 
the bill has been withdrawn by its authors and will not be further 
considered. This action probably settles the question at issue 
for many years if not for all time. The first bill, providing for an 
Inspector of Day-Schools, is still before the Legislature, and as 
it is so obviously a meritorious measure, giving to the day- 
schools the one thing that they most seriously need, namely, 
experienced and intelligent supervision, it will probably be 
pushed to enactment. 

On account of the importance of the two measures, and the 
interest they have aroused throughout the profession, we give 
below the statement and argument of their authors, Mr. Robert 
C. Spencer and Mr. August F. Mueller, respectively President 
and Secretary of the well known Wisconsin Phonological Insti- 
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tute at Milwaukee. The statement and argument are presented 
in the form of a letter addressed to the members of the Wisconsin 


Legislature: 


PROGRESS AND CHANGE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF IN WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., January I, IQOI. 


To the Members of Wisconsin Legislature: 

GENTLEMEN: The Legislature being about to convene, it seems prop- 
er to bring to your attention and to public notice such information re- 
specting the deaf and their education as concerns the State, and is neces- 
sary for your guidance and the good of the community. 

The over-crowded condition of the State School for the Deaf at 
Delavan, numbering at that time some 220 pupils, and the fact that deaf 
children were growing up in ignorance, led Governor Jeremiah M. Rusk 
in his message to the Legislature in 1885 to call attention to the fact and 
recommend that further provision for the education of the deaf be made. 

Accordingly a bill was passed authorizing public day schools for the 
deaf in incorporated cities and villages with State aid limited to $100 per 
capita for nine months’ instruction, and in that proportion for shorter 
periods of time, by teachers of approved qualifications to be ascertained 
by the State Superintendent. 

Under the provisions of this law, public schools for the deaf were 
opened at Milwaukee, La Crosse, Wausau and Manitowoc. 

It was at first thought that one teacher could instruct ten or more pu- 
pils by the oral method. Experience, however, proved that this was in- 
correct, and that one teacher could instruct well, only five or six pupils, 
and that for several reasons it was difficult to induce teachers to take up 
the work. It therefore became necessary to increase the state aid to $150 
per capita, since which excellent teachers have been induced to engage in 
the work and schools have multiplied and increased in attendance. There 
are now eighteen public day schools for the deaf with an enrollment of 
about 190 pupils and 28 teachers. They are located in Milwaukee, Racine, 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Marinette, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Ashland, Superior, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Black River Falls, 
Sparta, Neilsville, Stevens Point and Wausau, and are needed in several 
other places. These schools are a part of the public school system and the 
state aid is paid to the incorporated cities and villages in which they are 
located, and are carried on by the school boards the same as public schools 
for hearing children, except as to method of teaching. 

From the founding of the State School for the Deaf at Delavan in 
1852, the state has treated deaf children as its special wards. In the early 
history of the State when it was sparsely populated, and when no better 
way of dealing with and educating the deaf was known, it seemed neces- 
sary to remove such children from their homes to an institution where 
the state provided both for their instruction and support during the time 
that they remained in the institution, embracing a period of ten years or 
more. 

This manner of dealing with and educating the deaf prevailed ex- 
clusively in Wisconsin until 1878, when the Wisconsin Phonological In- 
stitute was organized to promote the pure oral or German method. 

This is a philanthropic society, the sole purpose of which is to show 
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the State a better, more scientific, efficient, humane and less expensive 
way of educating, caring for and dealing with the deaf. For more than 
twenty-two years it has assiduously labored for these objects, in promot- 
ing which it has received from benevolent citizens about $20,000, which it 
has expended in maintaining a model day school by the oral method; 
in training teachers to supply the schools of Wisconsin and other states; 
in organizing oral public schools in Wisconsin and elsewhere and in dif- 
fusing information respecting these matters. 

The results of its work have proven successful and beneficent beyond 
expectation until the Wisconsin System of public day schools for the 
deaf furnishes a model which is being adopted by other states, and is 
pronounced by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, who is the highest authority, as the most important movement 
of the century for the benefit of the deaf. 


It brings more deaf children under instruction, prepares them better 
to live among hearing and speaking people, enables them to stay at or 
near home while attending school, thus combining the advantages of the 
school, home, and the community; begins their education at an earlier 
age when the organs of speech are flexible and can be more easily trained, 
develops industrial, business, and social faculties of the deaf as of 
hearing children, by keeping them in the normal relations of life, and 
renders them more capable and useful citizens than is possible in an in- 
stitution in which they are confined and isolated much of the time during 
the period of their education. In addition to these inestimable benefits 
arising from day schools, and the oral method for the deaf, is the saving 
of expense to the state as compared with the cost of educating the deaf 
in an institution. It is safe to say that during the fifteen years since the 
first day school was established under the law of 1885, the saving of ex- 
pense to the state by these schools as compared with the cost at the 
State School for the Deaf at Delavan has been in round numbers about 

200,000. Had not the day schools been established it would have been 
necessary to enlarge the State School or establish another similar one. 
Not only have the day schools rendered this outlay unnecessary, but 
they have educated the deaf better at less than half the expense. On the 
basis of appropriations and attendance, and allowing $130,000 as the pres- 
ent value of the plant of the State School at Delavan, the average per 
capita cost will be found to be about $300, whereas the per capita cost 
of the day schools is $150, the amount of the state aid which in most cases 
is sufficient to support these schools. 


The per capita saving to the State by day schools for the deaf is there- 
fore estimated to be not less than $150, which on the present enrollment 
of about 190, amounts to some $20,000 per annum. Could the pupils now 
attending the State School, reported about 210, be sent to day schools at 
or near their homes, as they might, it would save the State annually at 
least $25,000. This would go far towards sustaining a first-class Normal 
School, to which use the plant of the State School for the Deaf could be 
converted, and to which it is adapted in preparing teachers of manual 
training, agriculture, and industrial arts, with a department for the higher 
education of deaf graduates of the day schools whose support it would 
be unnecessary for the state to assume. Provision might also be made 
for abnormals requiring special knowledge and skill in their treatment 
and training, for which teachers should be prepared. 

From every point of view these changes seem to commend them- 
selves to favor, constituting a wise public policy as to educational inter- 
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ests and progress, the homes and families of the deaf, the community and 
as to financial economy, and in every other respect. Important as would 
be the benefits of this change to the State at large, the benefits to Delavan 
and that region would be greater and more direct than to any other part 
of the State. 

For the purpose of perfecting, extending and developing the system 
of public day schools for the deaf, the Legislature should so amend the 
law as to authorize the State Superintendent to appoint and define the 
powers and duties of an Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, qualified in 
the oral method of their education, with a salary not to exceed fifteen 
hundred dollars and traveling expenses not more than six hundred dollars 
per annum, payable in the same manner as State officers. 

Such an inspector would be useful in instructing teachers and families 
throughout the State as to the condition and needs of children whose 
hearing and sight are impaired, and who are otherwise abnormal, re- 
quiring special consideration and care at school, in the home and else- 
where. 

The incalculable benefits and blessings certain to accrue from such 
a provision impose upon the Legislature an imperative obligation to 
promptly provide for this pressing need by giving authority to the State 
Superintendent to appoint such an inspector. 

The Superintendent of the State School for the Deaf at Delavan re- 
ceives a salary of $2,000 per annum, with house room and board for him- 
self and family, estimated at $1,500, with the use of horses and carriages, 
making his compensation equal to at least $3,500, in addition to which 
his traveling expenses are paid by the State. 

That the services of a qualified State Inspector of Schools for the 
Deaf would be of much greater benefit to the State and its educational 
interests than those of the Superintendent of the State School for the 
Deaf could possibly be, must be apparent to every intelligent person. It 
is, therefore a measure of wise public policy and an imperative duty de- 
volving upon the Legislature to immediately provide for an Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf to be appointed by the State Superintendent with a 
salary and traveling expenses not to exceed $2,100, which is at least $1,500 
less than the amount paid the Superintendent of the State School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, from whose services, however faithful and efficient, 
the State receives much less benefit than it would derive from a State In- 
spector of Schools for the Deaf, as herein urged, and sustained by the 
general experience and judgment of competent educators as to super- 
vision. That the Legislature will, in its wisdom, favorably and promptly 
act upon this measure, there can be no reasonable doubt. 

The general trend of progress and change in the manner of dealing 
with and educating the deaf is indicated by the increasing number and 
attendance of public day schools in the cities and villages of Wisconsin 
and by the decreased attendance at the State School at Delavan. The 
steady growth and spread of sentiment in favor of day schools and in- 
creasing objections to the institution plan of educating the deaf show 
that changes are taking place which will result in the abandonment of 
the institution and the general adoption of day schools for the deaf by 
the oral method. 


It therefore seems proper and timely to consider the subject with a 
view to providing for the approaching and inevitable change. The pres- 
ent seems to be an opportune time in Wisconsin for opening day schools 
for the deaf wherever needed, so that they may be educated at or near 
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their homes as their more fortunate brothers and sisters are, by sending 
teachers to them. That such a change would be generally favored by 
the parents, families and friends of the deaf there is no reason to doubt. 
There may be, and probably are, exceptions where parents are wanting 
in love and affection for their unfortunate children, and are so lacking 
in pride and self-respect as to be willing to shirk responsibility for the 
care and support of their children upon the State by sending them to an 
institution. There are a few deaf children, as there are some hearing 
children, whose homes are unfit, but they can easily be provided for with- 
out maintaining an expensive institution. 

The movement in favor of the introduction of manual training, ele- 
mentary agriculture and industrial arts into the general educational sys- 
tem of Wisconsin suggests the changing of the State School for the Deaf 
at Delavan into a State s,ormal School for preparing teachers for this 
work, j {4 
The plant at Delavan is adapted to these purposes. There are thirty 
acres of land, a variety of convenient buildings, shops, manual training 
plant, gymnasium, natatorium, steam heating and lighting plant. Addi- 
tional land can be purchased at moderate prices, conveniently situated 
and suitable for agricultural experiment and practice. The site is health- 
ful and beautiful, and the community and surroundings are unsurpassed 
in — County, which is noted for intelligence, enterprise and 
wealth. 

By sending the deaf children now in the State school to day schools 
at or near their homes, nearly enough money could be saved by the State 
to support the normal school, and with great benefit to educational, in- 
dustrial, social and economic interests. 

It seems reasonable to presume that in view of the fact that the people 
of Delavan and vicinity would be much benefited by such a change that 
they would favor and promote it. In order to bring it about without 
inconvenience or friction, co-operation between the Board of Control 
and the Board of Normal Regents could doubtless be secured by act of 
the Legislature authorizing the Board of Normal Regents, by and with 
the consent of the Governor and the Board of Control, to take, hold, 
occupy, use and control any part or the whole of the property, plant, 
appliances and apparatus of the State School for the Deaf, in preparing 
teachers of manual training, agriculture, industrial arts, and for other 
educational work, including the teaching of the deaf and the training of 
abnormal children. By some such means the change could be gradually 
and harmoniously effected with benefit to all, and without injury or detri- 
ment to any. 

By authority of the Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Phono- 
logical Institue. 

RosBert C. SPENCER, 
Aucust F. MuELter, President. 
Secretary. 





Erratum:—TIn the article by Hugo Hoffman, on “The Con- 
dition of the Education of Deaf-Mutes in Germany at the End of 
the Nineteenth Century,” Vol. III, No. 1, pg. 1, ninth line from 
the bottom, for the word “militarism” read “utilitarianism.” 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf: 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, May 28, 1901, at 10:00 o'clock a.m. The 
date and place of meeting has been fixed by the Board of Direc- 
tors; and the special business will be the election of three Direc- 
tors, to serve for three years, in place of the retiring Directors 
whose term expires in I9g0I, viz.: Caroline A. Yale, Edmund 
Lyon, and Richard O. Johnson. 

There will be no literary exercises, but a mere formal busi- 
ness meeting to comply with the Constitution. For further par- 
ticulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, President A. A. P. T. S. D. 
Secretary. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The list includes those who have joined the Asso- 
ciation since January 22, to and including March 22, Igor: 


J. W. Murphy, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

G. Forchhammer, Dofstummeskola, Nyborg, Denmark. 

Mrs. O. A. Betts, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
James A. Weaver, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Katherine M. Binkley, 405 Second St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Grace L. Robie, School for the Deaf, Black River Falls, Wis. 
Estella Stevenson, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ellen E. Taylor, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clara Brown, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. B. Nelson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Margaret Jenkins, School for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Alice White, School for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grace E. Taft, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Janie M. Washington, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Elizabeth Van Ingen, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward E. Allen, School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 
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THE AssocraTION REvIEw is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To non-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the member- 
ship fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency. 
Money orders, foreign or domestic, should be drawn on Phila- 
delphia, in favor of F. W. Booth. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and ad- 
dresses with the General Secretary, should state the length and 
character of their experience, and give such other information as 
would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appointments. 
For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary requests 
teachers whose names are on the list to notify him at once upon 
their securing positions. And the same request is made of 
Superintendents—to give immediate information when the 
vacancies on their teaching staff have been filled. 


THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE — 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KatuarineE E. Barry. 

A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements of 
English sentence to the eye.and indicates at the same time grammatical rela 
tionships by form, order, and position, affording thus, to the deaf child, sight 
rules for guidance to correct syntax in speech and writing. 


The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each slate an e& 


sential element of the English sentence; and for all time these slates, in theif) 
position and order, form the thought background or pattern for all purposes oF 
language analysis or synthesis. ’ 
The system is particularly designed for beginving work, with which it has 
been used with especin] success. q 
A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen or more, | 
ten rer cent. reduction. 
. Address. KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
1304 Willson Street, 
Cleveland Ohio, 





